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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is only a few months since we were sent a sample of a new and 

improved Mouse-Trap which the makers were sure would interest our 

large circle of Women-Readers. We had no idea as to what reduction 

to a shilling would lead us to : which includes ending a sentence with 
a preposition. We have now received a letter which begins : 


Dear Sir, 

No doubt many of the staff engaged in your office are keen on Knitting and 
Crochet. 
_ We have opened at this address a Department for the sale of Knitting and 
Crochet Wools in addition to our Patterns and Publications. 

; We think that this Service would be appreciated by your Staff, and if you have 
-_ an office notice board perhaps you would be kind enough to display the enclosed 
notice thereon or in some way let the Staff know of this additional Service now 

offeredin our Shop... 


We must thank the firm for the offer; but ‘“‘ keen ” as our “ Staff ”’ is, 
we have not yet noticed any enthusiasm about Knitting and Crochet 
amongst them, and when we have faintly breathed the words “ New 
Jumper ” to them there has been a dreadfully cold response. 


-_¥ AST month we said “‘ We don’t know if anybody has ever written 
- | Ja book about the birds of London.” Mr. Carlton F. Wells writes us 
‘to say that W. H. Hudson wrote, in 1898, a book called Birds in London. 
“ By that book,” he adds, “‘ Hudson perhaps most directly deserved the 
- honour of the Hyde Park bird-sanctuary memorial.” Mr. W. W. Cole, 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes on the same subject, and produces an 
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older book still: London Birds and Other Sketches, by 'T. Digby Pigott, 
C.B., published in October 1902, by Edward Arnold. The book, he states, 
is uniform with Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Memories of the Months—one of the 
most diverting of all neglected works. 


Back to the Mousetrap 


E have received the following letter from the head of the Mousetrap 
business : 


Dear Mr. Editor. 


I wish to thank you for the witty and interesting comments in Editorial notes re 
“The Better Mousetrap.” The question of Authenticity of the quotation men- — 
tioned has been subject to considerable controversy, especially in America, where 
there was quite a ferment over the subject. Hoyt gives a few important pieces of 
information upon the matter. Mr. Hubbard who went down in the Lusitania is © 
credited by his son for the paragraph, and Mrs. Yule gives a conflicting opinion and 
claims she heard Emerson make the saying in a speech. But however, as my friend 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer writes, “‘ what does it matter who wrote or said it, it must 
stand or fall by its own merit.” 

We have no steam yachts, cars, or old Masters in stock just at present, and the 
Bank notes on hand appear of the usual pattern, and though of interest to collectors 
like ourselves, have no more than current value. 

We are sending herewith another little gadget which you might find useful. 
No doubt if you use a safety razor, you are sometimes obliged to use judgment in 
the disposal of old blades, and the “ Zippa”” Knife Cutter and Scraper may help © 
you in this respect. The little tool is most useful in Office or House in a multitude 


of ways you will find. Many of the uses are described on the accompanying 
circular... . 


} 
. 
The Zippa gadget is as good as the Mouse-Trap : but we haven’t got the 
steam-yacht yet. : 


Carlton House Terrace 


{ 
: 
| 
(Set Departments, as landlords, are ghastly. They make ' 
their decisions secretly, start pulling things down, without consulting — 
anybody ; and are stopped, at the last moment, from doing their worst 
because things have leaked out. A Government Department was re- 
sponsible for Regent Street. There may have been every kind of reason 
for destroying Nash’s Regent Street, which didn’t suit modern com- 
merce ; but there was no reason in the world why it shouldn’t be rebuilt 
uniformly. The major portion of the street was rebuilt in a muddle ; 
good buildings, bad buildings, and indifferent buildings, all different and 
all mixed up. The Quadrant was approached. The Quadrant simply 
could not be ruined. Sir Reginald Blomfield was called in. He did a per- 
fectly good Quadrant. And Piccadilly Circus remains unfinished. . 
. 
: 
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But Carlton House Terrace 


Os that occasion Sir Reginald Blomfield was called in too late. On 
this occasion he has been called in too early. Nobody with any taste 
could suppose that Regency Architecture was as good as Georgian, not to 
mention Caroline, Jacobean, Tudor or Gothic. But there was a Regency 
style ; and in the age of the Regent they did attempt to do something in 
the way of Town-Planning, though they had never heard of the phrase 
and had not dreamt of appointing Professors of the same. It is a dreadful 
thought that the Age which has invented Town-Planning and started 
Schools of it is the Age which has produced ribbon-development and 
begun systematically to destroy the town-planned things which we have 
inherited from previous eras. Carlton House Terrace is not exquisitely 
beautiful. But it is uniform, as the houses along the King’s Processional 
Way should be. It is in keeping with its background of Carlton Gardens, 
and the Atheneum Club, and the Senior, and the Duke of York’s Steps and 
that very beautiful thing, the Duke of York’s Column. Why, therefore, 
start pulling it about ? 


Agriculture and Fisheries : 


PPARENTLY, because the Minister, or the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries thinks so. There are two Commissioners of Crown 
Lands: one is the Minister, and one is somebody else. There are no 


_ pinewoods and no Salmon-rivers in Carlton House Terrace, no oaks and 


no sprats. ‘The “ duty ” of the Commissioners of Crown Lands is to make 
as much as they can out of Crown Lands. They have their reservations. 
We understand that they refuse to have their houses broken up into 
maisonettes. But “ a corporation ” (and this applies both to Government 
Departments and to Limited Liability Companies) has “no soul to be 
damned and no body to be kicked ” and the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands are, in this regard, precisely on the same footing as the firm of paint- 
manufacturers who have taken over 4, Carlton Gardens. Individually 
all the Commissioners and all the Directors are probably quite nice men, 
who try to put their families in the best possible surroundings. But, 
collectively, they are monsters, ruling out all aesthetic and moral con- 
siderations, and deeming it their duty to think of nothing but money, and 
the interests of the Crown or shareholders. We don’t like using the word 
“Crown ”’ in this connection : it only means “ Exchequer.” 

There are leases in Carlton House Terrace which have still fifty years to 
run. The building projected in Carlton Gardens for Pinchin Johnson is in 


; Portland stone, and is many feet higher than its stucco neighbours. By the 


aa : 
3 


time the last leases have fallen in conditions may have entirely changed ; 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s scheme for the entire reconstruction of the area 


_ may never be carried out. If this demolition and rebuilding takes place, 


we shall probably have one great Portland Stone building sticking up, 
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like a tooth, above the majestic row along the Mall ; and the scheme will 
never be carried through. Ten years ago, if a foreigner came over and asked 
for such vistas as are to be seen in Paris and Vienna, one showed him the 
Mall, and the combination of Waterloo Bridge and Somerset House. 
Waterloo Bridge has been, these many years, in splints ; and now the great 
stucco exhibit is threatened. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


E have received a copy of the current issue of Philobiblon. 'This periodical 
for book-collectors is issued by Herbert Reichner Verlag of Vienna and 
has now completed its fifth year. 


7) 77) 77) 


HOSE who have enjoyed The Week-End Review competitions will be glad to — 

see that Mr. Geoffrey Bles has published The‘ Week-End’ Calendar containing ~ 
a selection of these competitions, and many papers, essays and poems which have ~ 
appeared in that excellent paper. There are also included extracts from the Journal — 
of Gilbert White which appeared regularly during the first year of the Review’s 
existence. The volume is edited by Mr. Gerald Barry and priced at 6s. It should © 
certainly prove to be one of the most popular smaller Christmas presents. ; 


@ @ 7) 


HE Exhibition of Portraits recently acquired has been opened at the National 

Portrait Gallery. Among other drawings and paintings of great interest, this 
Exhibition includes a portrait of Charles Green (1785-1870), early balloonist, by © 
Ledru ; one of Sir Humphrey Davy, and one of the first Earl of Durham, by Thomas 
Phillip ; and portraits of Lord Birkenhead, Lord Curzon, Keir Hardie (the Socialist) 
and Mrs. Beeton (of cookery book fame). 


o a 7) 
THE CAMARGO SOCIETY 


AST month the Camargo Society gave three new ballets at the Adelphi Theatre, 

as well as a revival of Les Sylphides. The main interest of the evening was the ~ 
improvement in the corps de ballet, though there is still no principal, Mr. Dolin | 
apart, who approaches the first rank. The new ballets were scarcely worth the trouble — 
of production ; Mr. Constant Lambert, who had used some of the music for his — 
Romeo and fuliet, was responsible for the best of them, Adam and Eve, but in all, i 
the exigencies of economy had cramped the decorators, and there seemed no sure hand — 
behind the choreography. It would be interesting to know how much of the original — 
choreography of Fokine remains in Les Sylphides, incidentally. But, though the — 
Society is not yet beyond criticism, its work is worth more than a kindly support, 
and it is consistently improving. 


a @ @ 


ESSRS. LONGMANS have now published the first and second Mercury 
Story Books complete in one omnibus volume, for the very modest 
price of five shillings—excellent value, if we do say so ! 


a @ 7) 


E beg to remind contributors that no manuscript can be returned unless it is 
accompanied by the customary stamped, self-addressed envelope. (When sending - 


manuscripts from foreign countries or British possessions, International Postal 
Coupons should be enclosed). 
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SIX POEMS* 
Death's Silent Symbol 


Y death-robe be to me a wrap 
Nothing but worms and damp can snap : 
Come shield my body with thy glow, 
That glistens white as whitest snow. 
Act thou to me a virtuous friend 
As clergy seem before the end : 
Which, when achieved, content we’ll rest, 
Within our cold and lifeless nest. 


Clasped in thine arms of meagre strength, 
I'll never criticise their length, 

Nor do I think we'll ever fear 
The sins of life to enter here. 

All things on earth appear as nought, 
When in the grave we lie and rot. 

Our wishes there are cold and dead 
As are we two within our bed. 


Our kith and kin are thought of not 
As you and I dear robe do rot : 
While storms on earth do rage and fear, 
How you and I lie still my dear. 
Where not a sound disturbs our peace 
Nor cares of any kind increase, 
So worthless all seems to us here 
My virtuous robe—within our bier. 


Nor legal hounds whose briefs of ‘ bluff ”’ 
We don’t regard, a pinch of “ snuff,” 
Nor judges with their surtouts red 
We quite ignore in this our bed. 
Nor King nor Queen we worship not 
Within our last selected cot. 
Nor mankind with huge rolls of ills 
Do we regard—our stillness kills. 


Ng aR OES i a ee 
* The return to print of the Author of Delina Delany and Irene Iddesleigh will, we hope, 
be welcomed.—Ed. L.M. 
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All foolish wit and wisdom great, 
Which balsam, doth all nations make, 
Are as a straw before the wind, 
Whose origin is here confined. 
Diamonds—sapphires—pearls—pride, 
Throughout this world are cast aside, 
All glory—greatness, Robe of Death, 
Ignore we both with breathless breath. 


This place of rest to all is sure, 

The high, the lowly, rich and poor, 
And like a gown of gorgeous glow 

Which time doth smoulder as doth snow 
Beneath the sunbeams, from on high 

We’ll smoulder too, both you and I. 
Despite all this shall come that Day. 

We'll dodge the damp and damn dismay. 


Love's Current 


O man there’s nothing half so dear 
As woman’s love while she is near ; 
If it be pure—if she be true 
Be thou the same as she to you. 
In days demised love was more pure ; 
No Doctor’s drugs, its fruits to cure, 
Were ever sought by maids or men 
In one case out of thousands then ! 


The tide has turned its waters pure 
Into a sewer oft’ immure, 
Instead of running smooth and calm 
To quench the thirst of maid or man 
It dashes forth in foamy leaps 
To kiss sensation’s damning deeps. 
And hails with trembling flow a doubt 
Whether or not its act leaks out. 
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Soul-Stained—Solomon 


HIS King grew sick, at last life left him. 
Sheba to live without him—she tried ; 
She felt very lonely—she grieved on without{him 
The parting was cancelled the moment she died. 


? 


Passions Curse 


ITHIN my breast I feel a flame 
That would dishonour well maintain ; 
It pains me to the very heart, 
Yet pleases with its deadly dart. 
It flings its glare around you so, 
Rejoicing follows at its glow ; 
Then, when it does perform its part 
Achieved you’d think it had the art. 


How many hath this flame burned done, 
Beneath those rays of moon and sun ? 
How many mothers hath it laid 
In days now dead beneath yon shade ? 
How many daughters hath it fanned 
By its foul flame within our land ? 
O’er hill and dale, o’er land and sea, 
The deadliest enemy is—he 


Because of its unruly force 
It chafes desires—it to curse ; 
Then softly fans its flame once more 
Towards danger deeper than before ; 
To act, as it has always done, 
Just as the earth moves round the sun. 
O Flame ! On earth thou art a Hell, 
Earth’s death alone shall be thy knell. 


Alas ! one day when all grows calm, 
The earth, the sea, the maid, the man : 
This flame shall have its due reward, 
The scythe of death it must regard. 
Its flaming force will be as nought 
When all those bastards it begot 
Rise up before the judgment throne 
For prayers of vengeance to atone. 
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My Favourite Flower 


ARCISSUS—O such lovely bloom 
Ne virtue, crowns you morn and noon ! 
I loved when young, and shall when old 
Your heart of rarest, richest gold. 
I pray by day you'll deck my tomb 
When it will be my sacred doom 
To bid “‘ Adieu ” to foul and fair 
While resting in my final Jazr. 
Alas ! When I resign my right 
Those “‘ critic-crabs ” I loved to fight 
Will drop a tear and say “ Well, well, 
Our conscience is a smouldering hell 
Since taking up our jealous pen, 
(By order of some jealous men) 
To stab and slay that inward thought 
Which always to us pleasure brought. 
And now when she is dead and gone 
We feel convinced we did her wrong : 
When in the tomb her bones doth lie, 
And when the flesh leaves them to dry, 
If life us spare, we'll shed a tear 
Ten times per day that she’s not here. 
Alas ! too late our sorrows lost, 
We wouldn’t now at any cost 
Put pen to paper on her art 
Which often cheered the saddest heart, 
We'll pray that o’er her still live soul 
The devil shall have no control : 
We'll pray that she shall go direct 
Where Angels will her well protect. 
And shall regret while e’er we live 
That our false lines her sorrow gave.” 
“Too late—too late ” will be their cry, 
Ye lying critics—Christ walks by ! 
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The Golden Gods 


E millionaires, of whom I read, 
Why grieve and pine about your lot ? 
Your gold it seems doth sorrow breed 
Within a mind where Christ—is—not. 


Why, when trouble haunts your hearts, 
Why, when unrest bids thee flee 

To mountain-tops and lonely parts 
Where gold you never wish to see. 


Why, oh why, all such unrest 
Of body, spirit, heart and soul ? 

Is it because you’ve done your best 
Of countless gold to have control ? 


Turning locks of black and brown 
Into tufts of snow-white hue ; 

Making bald a covered crown, 
Which modest hoardings rarely do. 


Why begrudge ye to the living 
Willing to relieve your care 

Part of that which God has given 
You, amongst the poor to share ? 


The Book of Books—the Holy Bible 
Tells you it is easier far 

(Trusting you won’t think it libel 
Calling such your guiding star !) 


For a camel gliding through 
A very tiny aperture 

(A needle’s eye) it cannot do 
Nor any other beast I’m sure. 


Than for such as failed to feed 
Poor Lazarus with a crust of bread, 
What God hath spoken pray take heed 
O Death ! Ye millionaires must dread. 


Dark Death ! without a ray of hope, 
For God hath warned the rich to know 
That neither King—nor Virgin—Pope 
Can e’er His warning overthrow. 
AMANDA M. ROS 
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THE WOOL PICTURE 


By URSULA RIDDLE 


5 RE we nearly there mother ? ” said Dicky. 

“Yes, dear, yes, in about half an hour, don’t ask again ; 
you know what father said.”” And Margaret Fane glanced across 
at her husband in the far opposite corner of the railway carriage. 

She knew by his tightly pressed lips that he was holding in his temper. It 
made her feel hot and uncomfortable. Dicky looked at his mother with 
two intense blue eyes, then he slid off the seat and leant against her. 
She stroked the lock of hair across his forehead with the palm of her hand 
as if she were polishing a piece of gold and whispered in his tiny ear: 
“We'll soon be there, my precious.” The small head fell against her 
breast, and Dicky wondered why he hadn’t got two mothers, instead of 
one mother and one father. | 

From the moment of Dicky’s birth, seven years ago, his father had taken 
him very seriously. As the child began to talk, tiresome half hours were 
spent in learning to pronounce. There was to be no laughing at his baby 
language lest he should grow up to think himself amusing. 

_ This journey from Lincolnshire was a tedious one with many changes, 
but now at last the train was rattling along the North Wales coast and the 
wonderful scintillating blue of the sea was beside them. 

James Fane unfolded himself, stretched, and smiled at his wife ; the 
dark mood had left him. 


“ Look, Margaret, look at the sea. Come, Dicky, and look at the sea.” 
But Dicky on the other side of the railway carriage was bobbing up and ~ 
down with excitement—mountains, mountains at last—he had often seen 


the sea, but to see a mountain was the one joyous expectation of this 


holiday. In all his life he had not seen more than a small hill. For the past 


week his eager mind had been filled with the thought of mountains. He 
asked continually about their height, whether they would be very difficult 


to climb, and how many hours it would take to get to the top. If goats and - 


sheep could run up and down, he was sure he could. He had spent every 


evening after tea drawing mountains, with himself on top so large that they 
looked no more than hillocks. 

And now the train was flying all too quickly past real mountains. . . grey 
—yet pink—blue—and green. At the top Dicky saw a black speck—it 
moved—it was a tiny man. He had to slip lower down with his chin on the 
sill to see properly. Something was moving on the mountain—it looked 
as if the stones themselves were rushing hither and thither up towards the 
small black figure. But father had said : ‘ Come and look at the sea.’ He 
climbed down off the seat, looked quickly and ran back . . . Now the 
mountains, the little man and the stones that seemed to scamper had 
vanished. Instead he saw brick walls, trucks, trains, signal boxes—and 
father was saying : “ Here we are my boy, do this ... do that...” 


——E 
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Out they got. In a few minutes an antiquated car was grinding them up a 
winding precipitous road. At last it eased over the top, rattled down the 
steep hill, round several bends between stone walls, and finally turned into 
a driveway, pulling up beside a faded blue-green door in a high wall. This 
was Castanwydd Farm. 

James Fane opened the door, stepped inside and found himself in a 
large courtyard. “ There doesn’t seem to be anyone about,” he said with 
a frown. Blinded by his annoyance at not being immediately received, he 
missed the truly fine sensation (which a more perfectly poised and imagina- 
tive mind would no doubt have felt) of seeing such an unexpectedly 
beautiful place for the first time. 

“Mother you’re hurting,” cried Dicky, looking up at his mother, who 
was holding his hand and gazing with rapt attention in front of her. 

“Oh so sorry, darling, my horrid rings—there-there,” and she walked 
lightly across the grassy flag-stoned yard. With joy she noticed a magnifi- 
cent chestnut tree, but almost simultaneously felt a pang as her eye fell 
on the stump of its companion, evidently newly felled. 

The farmhouse was a long, low building, limewashed a pink colour. The 
front door and window frames were the same faded Prussian blue as the 
door in the wall. 

Margaret knocked twice... 

There was no answer, so she lifted the latch and looked inside. The 
table was laid for a meal ; there was a smell of hot cakes, and two pails 
of frothing milk were standing on the floor. Someone a few minutes ago 

must have put them down with a clang, yet, she thought, there is no sound 

of human beings in the place. Somehow she felt transported from reality ; 
it was as if the people had vanished because she had unwittingly trodden 
on a particular flag-stone . . . She held her breath for a moment and revelled 
in the thought. 

Toot ... Toot... went the motor horn. 

Toot ... Toot ...the driver was getting impatient. 

In a flash all was commotion. Round the corner came two yapping 
mongrel collies followed by Mrs. Williams, an unusually tall Welsh 
woman. She dried her hands on her apron as she half ran to greet her 
visitors, panting: “Good afternoon-er, come this way-er, yes your 

luggage will be all right-er.”” Then she gave a shrill call in Welsh, which 
brought on the scene her husband William Williams, a scrap of a man, and 
two farm boys. 

When the commotion of carrying up the luggage and all the talk with 
Mrs. Williams was over, Dicky found himself left downstairs to practise 

atience while his mother and father were unpacking upstairs. He was 
falf lying, half sitting in a shabby mid-Victorian arm chair, swinging his 
hat by the elastic while he watched Mrs. Williams as she came in and out 
of the room preparing the meal. Her way of talking fascinated him, so 
that he dared a few shy questions in order to make her say “ yes-er 
and “ no-er.” This amused him for some time, but when she left the room 
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and did not return again, as he expected, he began to feel lonely and wished 


he could hear his mother coming downstairs. Then he thought of his 
father and hoped he would not come first, or Dicky would have to sit up 
straight and leave off swinging his hat. 

What funny pictures, he thought, looking round the room . . . He 
dropped his hat on the floor and scrambled out of his chair to look at an 
enlarged photograph which hung over the chimney-piece. It was of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams when they were young ; Mrs. Williams sat bolt 
upright ; she had large puffed sleeves, each as large as her bodice, and 


a flat hat on the back of her head. Mr. Williams stood behind wearing — 


black and white check trousers ; he had one leg crossed and a hand 
placed on Mrs. Williams’ shoulder. The background which completed 
this picture was a semi-circle of hard black ivy leaves. 


Next he turned to a pair of photographs on either side of the Williams’. — 


They were both of the same man (Dicky knew by his fierce black 
moustache), holding a fishing rod and surrounded by a great catch of 
fish. In one the man stood holding up a large fish, and in the other he sat 
with one thumb in the armhole of his waistcoat. Dicky tried hard to count 
the fish, first in one, then in the other, till his neck began to ache with 
looking up so high. ‘What a long time mother is,” he sighed, as he wandered 
from photograph to oleograph. 

All at once his attention was arrested by another picture. He stood 
gazing up for a long time and wished he could get nearer. He was about 
to climb on to a chair, and already had one knee on the seat when the door 
opened and Mrs. Williams put her head in. 


“‘ Are you all right-er, want your tea-er I expect—you must be tired - 


poor lamb.” 

Dicky dropped off the chair and looked at her a trifle solemnly as he 
stood on one leg with the foot of the other curled up behind it, and his 
hands clasped behind his head. Then with a little self-conscious sway of 
his body, he suddenly spoke : 

“* May I—may I—look at that picture up there ? ” and taking one hand 
off his head he pointed. 

“ Bless you, yes,” replied Mrs. Williams. She picked him up and swung 


him into the chair. “There, that’s all worked in wools by my granny. I 
remember her doing it when I was a little bit of a thing—like you—yes-er.” 


Dicky looked hard at the picture. . . then put his finger on the glass, 
saying : 
Is he going to hurt that boy lying on the stone? ” 

“* Well-er, you see-er, that is Abraham.” She paused. 


hy is that old man with the beard holding that knife up like that ? : 


“Didn’t grannie make him a lovely blue and red dress—see how 
beautifully his toes are worked—look at his sandals too. And that is his 
son Isaac—yes-er isn’t he a pretty boy—to be sure you’re not unlike him 


with that lovely golden hair.” 
Dicky jerked his head impatiently. 
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“ But why ...” he began. 

“ You see,” continued Mrs. Williams, “the rays of sun behind the 
mountain—there’s the angel in the clouds.” 

“ But why,” persisted Dicky in a husky voice and pressing closer, 
“why is A-bram going to hurt that boy ? ” 

““ God-er told Abraham to—to sacrifice his son-er.” 

““ What is sacrifice ? ” 

“ Well-er to kill-er and burn . . . but it was a very long time ago.” 

~ Kill... could a father kill . . . his son—didn’t he love him ? ” Dicky 
drew back instinctively and his lips trembled. 

Mrs. Williams looked at him with uncertainty before replying : 

“* Abraham-er was a good man and-er loved God even more than his-er 
son Isaac. Look what is written underneath.” Mrs. Williams traced with 
her finger along the beautiful cross-stitch lettering while slowly reading : 

““* And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 

lovest, . . . and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 

mountains ...””’ 

Dicky’s face flushed crimson while he bit his finger for several seconds, 


then with a catch of anger in his voice, he said : 


“* He must have been a very cruel father—to—to kill his son.” 
“Lord bless you, but he never killed him. God sent the angel to stay 


his hand just in time-er, because he knew Abraham loved him. Look, don’t 


you see the angel pointing at the ram in the bush-er—telling Abraham to 
kill it instead of Isaac.” . 
Dicky gave a deep sigh and sank into the seat of the chair while Mrs. 


Williams continued for her own satisfaction—“ Goodness gracious, I 


remember how grannie worried because she couldn’t make the ram’s 


~ horns show in the bush-er.”’ 


‘* T want to get down,” was all Dicky replied. 
At the same moment Mrs. Fane came into the room to say they were 
ready for tea. Dicky seeing his mother at once made a rush at her, threw 


_ his arms round her knees and hid his face in the soft folds of her dress. 


‘“‘ What have you been doing darling?” She stooped and took hold of 


his hands to release her knees. 


“‘ Nothing ...”’ came the rather slow reply, but seeing his father in the 


doorway Dicky added with confusion, “ 1—I’ve—been looking at—at— 


pictures.” nec! hd <>. 
“Why didn’t you say so at first instead of saying, ‘ nothing’? 


interposed his father sharply. ‘“‘ Accurate, always be accurate, my boy. 
_ Now don’t bother your mother like that ; come and sit at the table.” 


f. 
F 


There was a tense moment while Dicky obeyed. Then his mother 
leaded : 
ae James, I think he is tired out. Let me put him to bed, I’m sure Mrs. 
Williams will carry up a tray for him.” 
“ Nonsense . . . don’t be soft with him Margaret, you spoil the child.” 
James Fane compressed his lips and they all sat down. 
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All through the meal Dicky could hardly keep his eyes off the wool 


picture, but once now and again he took a surreptitious glance at his father. 
He wished his mother had put him to bed. Why had everything to be done 
father’s way he wondered. 

The silence which had been maintained for some time was presently 
broken by James Fane : 

“I think I shall go part of the way up Penmaenllwyd to-morrow morning, 
Margaret, and take Dicky with me. You want to climb a mountain don’t 


you?” he said looking at the child. Dicky didn’t answer immediately, © 


then solemnly replied : 
‘Yes father.” 
James Fane folded his table napkin while considering Dicky. Satisfied 


that his authority had been upheld, he said, without looking at his wife: _ 


‘“‘ The child does look a trifle peaky, my dear, I think you had better put 
him to bed now.” 

Dicky felt so relieved that he scampered upstairs on all fours. Margaret 
gave him playful little pats as she followed behind. Alone with her he 


romped and played his usual impish tricks. First he pretended that he — 


couldn’t get his leg into his pyjama trouser and bursting into peals of 


laughter ran all round the room to be caught. Eventually captured he — 
bounded into bed. Catching his mother round the neck he pulled her down > 


to him: her cheek, he thought, was the loveliest thing he had ever felt. 


She gave him one, last kiss. As she gently tried to disengage herself 


a pair of small hands pulled her down again. 


“‘ Mother does—does—father love God better than me ? ” asked Dicky, © 


turning red and wriggling into his pillow. 
Margaret looked puzzled. 


- “ What odd questions you ask Dicky boy—Oh—I hear father calling - 


me.” She ran to the door, answering : 
** Yes, James, I’m coming in one moment.” 
She hurried back to Dicky’s side. “I can’t stay now, my precious,” 


she said, “ but Dll have a long talk with you another time—promise me © 


- no ea 


you'll go to sleep. Remember to-morrow father is going to take you up the — 


mountain—there, good-night.” She stroked his head, “‘ I must go... ” 
She lingered a moment with her hand on the latch, but another insistent 
call from her husband made her hurriedly close the door. 


| 
5 


Margaret descended the stairs with her mind made up—she must speak 


to James, Dicky was being crushed and hurt by so much severity. | 
Her husband was pacing up and down impatiently. 


‘‘ James there is something I want to say,” she felt the heat rising in ~ 
her face. “‘ You are too severe with Dicky, I fear it is breaking his nerve, 


: 
A bad moment, thought Margaret—but no, she must speak. ; 
: 
} 


besides, I am afraid he may think you don’t love him.” 


‘‘ What nonsense is this Margaret ?” He swung round facing her and 


without waiting for an answer, continued. “ You’re weak, you spoil him 
at every turn instead of backing me up. The child thinks he can do as he 
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likes with you, and you make a sentimental fool of him. So I’m the un- 
pve father. Why what has the child been saying?” he asked with a 
rown. 

“ He asked me if you loved God more than you loved him.” 

~ And what did you answer, eh ?”’ said James looking up suspiciously. 

“T didn’t answer—but won’t you ? ” 

James Fane picked up his hat. 

“ Can’t you see you always make him think he is doing wrong ? ” said 
Margaret putting a detaining hand on his shoulder, “ that is why he was so 
confused before tea about looking at Mrs. Williams’s pictures.” 

“Rubbish . . . there is no reason for a child to be afraid of the truth,” 
_ said James, and he shoved on his hat in a dudgeon and walked out of the door 
without another word to Margaret, leaving her crushed and exasperated 
almost to tears. Within half an hour he returned. His temper was changed 
to a patronizing cheerfulness, as it were, a dazzling shield held up against 
any further attacks, and Margaret had not the courage to re-open the sub- 
ject that evening. 

Next morning Dicky had, at any rate for the present, forgotten his 
_ cogitations of the night before. He ran about the farm laughing and chatting 
_ with Mr. Williams and the boys while they fed the pigs and calves. They 
_ hoisted him on to the mare’s back, where he sat proudly while she sucked 
- in long draughts of water from the pond. Everything delighted him ; 
and presently, when his father called, he ran with alacrity. 

‘The great moment for climbing the mountain had come. And Dicky felt 
_ very grown up as he marched stick in hand beside his father. Margaret, 
_ standing in the Prussian blue doorway, watched them on their way while 
her thoughts reverted to the child’s question of the night before.” He 
seems happy enough now,” she murmured to herself, and waved to 
Dicky as he turned and held up his stick to her for the last time before 
disappearing after his father into the trees. All the same she must have 
_ it out with James—but how could she make him see? She sighed the 
_ question as she shut the door. 

Curiously, James Fane felt less conscious of being a parent, now that he 
was alone with Dicky on this expedition. 

They began their climb up a steep and narrow path, and as they cracked 
_ the sticks beneath their feet birds fluttered low in and out of the brush- 
wood. This greatly pleased Dicky who quickly proceeded to tread on 
every possible twig. Once while they rested a great screech broke into the 

silence above them. Both jumped up to see... 

__ Dicky stood transfixed. : 
‘«¢ A hawk,” said James Fane clapping his hands ineffectually to distract 
_ the hawk, that hovered closer and closer down over a terrified fluttering 
wood pigeon. Then he picked up a piece of wood and threw it into the 
air . . . Away veered the hawk, his prey escaping with a tumbling flight 
into a thicket. 

_ “ What were they doing ? ” asked Dicky breathlessly. 
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“The hawk meant to kill the pigeon,’ 
while Dicky lagged behind. 

“Tired ? ” inquired his father who turned and waited. 

“No, ” replied Dicky. After a long pause he asked tentatively : “‘ Father 
would a great big hawk—kill his own little hawk ? ” 

‘“‘ No no, certainly not—but come now we must put our best leg forward.” 
And on he walked again. Dicky ran lightly ahead to jump on another stick. 

Presently they came up on to an open grassy space where large lichen- 


replied his father walking on 


= 


covered boulders were embedded in the ground. The trees, mostly oak, — 


were small and wind-swept. On one side the mountain continued upwards, 
a mass of great boulders and loose stones, treeless, with only small patches 
of grass and so steep that only goats, sheep and birds were to be seen there. 

“* Look father,”’ Dicky pointed to a long line of goats following one after 
another up a perpendicular track. . 

They watched this long line of movement, so strange in the grey stillness. 
And Dicky realised it was this that he had seen from the train. Then they 
moved to the other side of the plateau where the mountain fell sheer. As 
they approached the edge James caught Dicky’s hand. Much to the child’s 
delight, he could just distinguish Castanwydd Farm, far below through 
the tops of trees. After a while James drew Dicky back forbidding him to 
go near the edge alone. Dicky promised, and after watching his father 
unshoulder his rucksack, he wandered a few yards off and climbed up 
on to a large boulder. 

James Fane sat down on the grass and looked into the distance right out 
to sea. He was interested, not in the subtle greyness of the water but in 
whether the smoke from a passing steamer showed the wind to be blowing 
due south or south of west. While he dallied with the question he took out 
his watch to find the points of the compass, as his own father had taught 
him, and as he would presently teach Dicky. He got up to collect sticks 
for a picnic fire, with the same feeling of sublimity that had pervaded 
him when immediately after Dicky’s birth, he had entered his son’s name 
for his own old public school. 

Meanwhile Dicky was on the boulder, engrossed in developing some 
childish game of his own, when his attention was arrested by the crackling 
of burning sticks. Abruptly he stopped his game and stood staring at his 
stooping father beside the leaping flames . . . } 

What was his father doing ? 

Now he was taking a great knife from his pocket and sharpening it 
on the stone beside him. How the knife gleamed as the sun caught it. ... 
Dicky took an involuntary step back—his throat seemed to close up 
and a pain went right through him. Slowly he got down on his hands and 
knees, by degrees flattening himself to full length upon the boulder. His 
wide open eyes were fixed on his father who was running his thumb along 
the edge of the blade. Dicky flinched almost to sickness. 

“Hi! Dicky !” called his father, waving the knife in his hand, “ come and 
help me pick up sticks for the fire.” 
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Dicky held his breath and wriggled further back on the boulder. 

Mother . . mother . . where are you ? surged through his mind as he 
looked round in despair. 

Suddenly Dicky jumped to his feet pointing .. . 

“ Look father . . . look !” he shrieked again and again—“ The RAM ... 
the R-A-M ...” 

The next moment his father saw him collapse in a heap and roll off the 
boulder on to the ground. 

James Fane ran to the spot and found to his horror that the child had 
fainted. Bewildered and frightened he picked him up. As he was carrying 
him, James suddenly stopped short. ‘There behind an embedded stone 
he saw the magnificent horned head and shoulders of an immobile ram. 
It stood so still, and was so grey, that it might have been carved from the 
stone itself. 


A WOMAN BY THE MILL 


Woodcut by MicnaEL WICKHAM 
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THE MURDERER 


By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


ROOKS was sitting alone, listening. He was listening to laughter 

and loud voices from the other side of the flimsy wall that 

separated him from No. 1o. It had been a day of noises. It seemed 

only just now that he had been hearing the tim tin tin from the 
cracked bell of the mission church near by. All these noises frayed his © 
nerves. He hated this little rabbit-warren of a place where he was hiding. ~ 
There wasn’t even the freedom of a rabbit-warren. They were more like © 
rabbits in coops, jostled up one against another. 

The church bell had been maddening enough, calling together its small — 
congregation of comfortable prigs and mawkish sinners. The church was 
an institution, like the rest, standing for law and order, and the tzm tin tin 
told him that he was outside the pale. Damn the church ! he didn’t need 
to be told. And these people whom he despised were inside it, lousy, — 
uneducated, many of them with diseased and malformed bodies. Tin, — 
tin, tin, they were better than he. Were they ? He, at least, would not © 
humiliate himself, and put himself under the thumb of a parson, and sing © 
crawling hymns about salvation. No, his programme was very different. 

But still more infuriating was the noise which he heard now from No. 10. 
Its occupant, Bill Hawkins, reputed a wag, was giving some kind of 
jollification to-night. He had come leering round, in his inevitable cap | 
and shirt-sleeves, and invited Brooks and his wife to come in for a bit of 
sport. The sight of him, with his slits of eyes, and the comic mouth which 
was his chief endowment from Nature, sickened Brooks. He couldn’t 
throw in his lot with such people. He was too many cuts above them, and 
at the same time he felt inferior in their company : his swearing sounded 
thin and unnatural, against their whole-hearted volleying of foul language. 
The advantages he had over them were of a kind they couldn’t understand, 
and he knew they regarded him as a weakling. Besides, how could he 
indulge in ragging and horseplay, when he had such wrongs to brood over ? 
He couldn’t even get drunk in the same brutally physical way as they did. 

But his refusal didn’t prevent Florrie from going. That was her voice 
he heard, damn her ! She had come with him to this wretched hole, but 
she couldn’t live here or anywhere else without some pretence of gaiety. 
The first thing she needed in the world was admiration, and the admiration 
of any crowd was better than none. She had soon adapted herself. Of 
course she was admired here : to these people she was quite a grand lady, 
and for them to be on easy terms with her was something of a new sensation. 
And there she was, enjoying herself with those swine next door, forgetting 
all about him and his troubles. 

He looked round savagely at the mean room in which he was sitting. 
The villa at Balham, which was to have been the forerunner of a house on a 
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far grander scale, was a palace compared with this. He had come here, 
because a bookie acquaintance had given him the tip, and he didn’t know 
anywhere else to turn to. The house was kept by a woman who was sup- 
a to do a small business in receiving stolen goods. As she had never 
een run in, she had some reputation for cunning, but there was certainly 
no sign of prosperity to support it. The furniture was of the commonest, 
with dirty, faded coverings, and a window-pane that had been broken was 
patched with brown paper. The house opened on to a cobbled court near 
the river, which was filthy beyond belief. There always seemed to be 
half-dried slops and bits of discoloured newspaper lying about, and the 
spittle everywhere was disgusting. 
He had not meant to remain here, of course. It was simply a place where 
_he was to have a good chance of lying low, until he could make plans to 
get away, and start afresh somewhere. But it wasn’t so easy. It was unlikely 
that he would find another employer—he had thought of trying in one of 
the big towns in the north—who would take him on without a reference. 
The more he thought it over, the more he despaired. 
Meantime, he had lost everything. He had usually been cautious in 
_ his gambling, but the one time that he had tried a big coup, it had miserably 
failed. Being hard pressed, he couldn’t resist making away with £200 of the 
Insurance Company’s money : it was a futile thing to do, but he hadn’t 
had time to think out all the consequences. And now he had nothing to 
hope for : he was not even certain of Florrie—he was very far from certain. 
That was her giggling he heard now—he could tell her from the other 
~ women. When they had gone out together, she hadn’t giggled like that— 
the sham protest of a girl letting men take liberties with her. They were 
probably putting their arms round her waist, trying to kiss her, perhaps, 
with their beery mouths, while she pretended to keep them at a distance. 
_ There was that dark youth with the greasy good looks, who was always 
_ hanging about at week-ends—he had seen him feeling Florrie up and down 
_with his eyes. He would be in there in his Sunday best—even got a collar 
_on. As for Florrie, she was decked out as if it were a party at Balham, with 
a shiny dress and shiny stockings and one of the bead-necklaces he had 
iven Hex: She used to be grateful for his presents, abandoning herself to 
_ him with those melting eyes of hers. Now she looked at him quite differently: 
he had noticed it as soon as they had left home. It was not exactly reproof - 
that he saw, and not aversion : rather, a kind of apathy, as if he were cut 
off from her, and she were no longer interested in him. And when they 
quarrelled and he slanged her, she watched him, as if she were on the 
defensive against a stranger. Fear was the only emotion he could call to 
her eyes now, the only genuine emotion. He could still count on that, and 
by God ! he would frighten her again to-night ! 
He had ceased to talk to her about his wrongs. She had never backed 
him up properly: she didn’t see how damnably he had been treated, 
how it was up to him—if he had any spirit at all—to try to get even. 


It all went back to his first employers, to Pettit’s Stores. | He 
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didn’t care so much about his last employers, the Insurance people, 
although it was they who would put him in the dock, if he let them. 
They were a company, there was nothing personal about them. But 
Pettit’s was one man, and that one man was at the root of all his disasters. 
If old Pettit had trusted him, and given him a chance, everything would 
have turned out right. But he had cast doubts on his honesty, when he 
had no right to suspect him. That was the way to make a man go wrong. 
It wasn’t that he was a thief by nature. What was stealing {200 ?—it was a 
paltry business, not in his true line. With a little luck he would have — 
handled much bigger sums, and in a way that was called respectable. — 
Stealing was a mug’s game, not for a man of business ability. It was all 
old Pettit : if he did anything to him, it would be no more than he deserved. 
If only he dared ! 
He thought of the revolver he kept locked away. Even Florrie did not 
‘know about that. He had bought it off a Russian Jew in the East End, a 
few days after leaving Balham. It was wonderful what a sense of power it 
gave him, of freedom too, almost. He had anybody’s life at his mercy. 
There was nobody big enough to be beyond his reach, nobody, not even — 
the Prime Minister. And it made him his own master too. He need never ~ 
submit to be taken : he need never go to prison. He could save himself — 
from that ignominious end to his ambitions. Better to shoot himself, 
anyway, than live this kind of life ! But then he would have no revenge: — 
Pettit would go scot free. And it would be so easy to get even with him, — 
if only he could quite nerve himself to it. He had turned it over and 
over, had often been on the point of deciding, and then his nerves had 
played him a trick. These damnable noises and smells, these filthy people. . . 
Another burst of laughter. He could hear Florrie again, tittering when — 
the others had stopped. By God ! it was him she was laughing at, and that 
was her voice now—he could hear her singing—tipsy, of course. 
The room swam before him, all his feelings confused in a blind fury. 
But one thought was clear in his mind. He drew his bag out from under 
the bed where he and Florrie slept, unlocked it and took out the revolver. 
When she returned to-night he would shoot her—lying in that bed. © 
That would be the end of her playing him false ! . 
He sat on the bed waiting, fingering his revolver. A few minutes of such © 
waiting were enough to seem a very long time. There was no reason to 
expect her back yet, but all the same he did expect her. When she still _ 
didn’t come, his mind began to work back to its old groove. So he was 
going to give up his revenge on Pettit, and shoot Florrie instead. And old 
Pettit would go scot free. And he wouldn’t have achieved anything. It 
would be a common kind of shooting, a sordid affair, a confession of 
jealousy. These scum would have got the better of him. ; 
This, at least, was certain. He couldn’t go on with Florrie. It meant 
shooting her, if he didn’t shoot Pettit. And he didn’t really want to shoot - 
her. To torture her, perhaps. but not to kill, for he still loved her in a kind 
of a way. His mind hardened more and more. He would go to the Stores 
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to-morrow, in a few hours’ time, with his revolver. He knew to a minute 
the time when Pettit arrived on a Monday morning. He would only 
threaten Florrie : no, he would not even threaten her, for, if he began, he 
might not be able to stop. And that would be the end of it, and he would 
never be even with Pettit. And, if he killed Pettit, she would see that he 
had meant something by all his talk, and those drunken swine next door 
Foul have some respect for him. Not everyone would dare to do such a 
thing. 

His way was clear now. He felt a strange exaltation, like a man who has 
battled with himself and decided to do a noble deed. He was persuaded 
that his work the next morning would be one of justice : he would be killing 
a tyrant, like people in history who had become famous by doing so. It 

_ did not appear to him as ordinary murder. 

At last the noise next door began to shift: some of the voices were 
outside—laughter once more, and slithering footsteps. He repressed an 
impulse to go to the window and see what was happening : he must remain 

in absolute control. 

Soon there were steps in the passage : first, a man, no doubt the other 

_ boarder at No. 8, who slept with the landlady. Then the door opened, 
and Florrie came in. She walked unsteadily and her bright eyes looked 
about her with a vague, moist pleasure. Brooks watched her scornfully. 
_ She came up to him, and he said nothing. He looked at her quietly. He 
_ saw the fatuous smile die away from her face, and then it made him glad 
to see fear come into her eyes. She asked him what was the matter, and 
- began to say something endearing. He paid no attention to her words, but 
_ pointed to the bed, and told her to undress at once and be quiet. She 
obeyed, and he followed her and put out the light. 
_. It was strange to think this was the last time he would have her body 
~ next his. He did not touch her while she was awake, and he answered very 
_curtly her attempts at blandishment. It was not long before she fell into a 
_ heavy sleep. Then he felt over her body with a sense that it was still his, 
_ completely in his power : no man had stolen it from him, it owed its life 
to him, for he was allowing it to live. 
He slept well enough himself ; once he awoke after a disturbing dream, 
and listened. No, it was absurd: of course no one had come to arrest 
him. There were only a few more hours now—he had his destiny in his 
_ own hands. 
as * * * 
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hey got up at about the ordinary time—a little later, forthere was no need 
y. He was silent, unresponsive, but not particularly gloomy, engaged 


own thoughts. Florrie was used to this mood : it was his old obsession, 
d she wondered how long it would take before he went mad with it. It 
was difficult, sometimes, to get people certified. He caught her eyes 
_ watching him with the detached expression he hated. 
__ “ Anything unusual about me ? ” he asked ironically. 
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“No, dearie, I was only feeling sorry for you here,” she answered, in a 
wheedling tone, noticing the contraction of his brows, and expecting the — 
usual sequel. 

But there was no outburst this time : instead, to her surprise, there was 
the shadow of a smile. She remembered last night: her sorrow hadn’t 
exactly appeared on the surface. 

A little after ten he went out. He said he would be back in a couple of 
hours’ time. 

He felt very noticeable in the Underground, and he kept his eyes off 
people, so as not to attract more attention than he need. He started violently — 
once, when a man leant towards him. The man repeated his question, he 
was only asking where he had to change, to get to Oxford Circus. Brooks 
couldn’t collect his thoughts, and another man answered the question. — 
But it seemed all right—the men looked quite friendly. 

Twice the train stopped two minutes outside a station. Then it was 
horribly, unnaturally silent. All those people sitting there, and not a sound. ~ 
What were they all thinking of ? How was it possible that he could have his _ 
thought burning in his mind, and none of them have an inkling of it ? 
He looked at his watch. After all, the journey was not taking longer than 
usual, It was a quarter to eleven. He had still twenty minutes to get to 
the Stores, so there was plenty of time. But he would be glad to get out — 
of this train, to be among people who were moving about. Once out of the ~ 
train, he would only have about ten minutes—by that time he ought to — 
have done it. His heart thumped. Steady ! It was all going well, he hadn’t 
long to wait now. 

Pettit had just about arrived at Liverpool Street. How little he guessed — 
what was waiting for him ! How little he had foreseen it at their last inter- _ 
evnet bat square-set, maddeningly composed face, with the clear, narrow — 
eyes ! 
He wished he could do it in the same place, in Pettit’s study, where he | 
had been dismissed. He wished he could tell him what he had come to do. | 
He would like to see Pettit afraid of him, before he fired. But it was no use 
thinking of that ; he was far too well-known, and would never be admitted, — 
_ whatever excuse for seeing him he might invent. No, he must stick to — 
his first plan. Pettit always drove up to the side entrance, where there was a 
lift up to his study. There was a wide pavement for him to cross, and then 
there were four steps leading up to the entrance-door. There was only one 
commissionaire on that side, and very few people would be about. The | 
staff did not come in or go out on that side of the building at all—besides, — 
they would all have arrived long ago, and it was unlikely that any would — 
be going out at that time. He could hang about for some minutes without 
being specially noticed. i 

They were at his station now. The journey had been a long one, and yet 
he was surprised at its having ended. When he got into the street, the air 
was extraordinarily bright, but it enveloped a world of confusion, people — 
and traffic this way and that, traffic jammed together, people crowding - 
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on the pavement, people herded scurrying across by policemen—all 
without evidence of phrpoee: Two minutes brought him to where he could 
see the Stores. The sight put strength into him, sharpening his hatred, 
confirming him in his importance. He was going to smash the whole place, 
for the whole place was, in reality, one man : it couldn’t exist without him. 

But it would be unwise to walk straight past the long grey building, so he 
turned down a side-street, and worked along till he could emerge opposite 
his objective. The road was clear, and he crossed : thirty yards away was 
the side entrance of the Stores. He couldn’t see the commissionaire, he 
would be at the top of the steps. He went past the entrance, trying not to 
walk more quickly than would appear natural. Ten yards beyond the 
entrance there was a turning, he would wait there till the car came round 
the corner. 

He had timed it just right. He was in luck too, for there was a cart 
standing between him and the entrance, it would give him cover under 
which he could approach. He felt in his pocket again, to make sure that 
the revolver was placed so that it he could get it out at once without 
fumbling. 

The car might appear at any moment. He had himself under control, but 
he felt the need of support : he summoned imaginary spectators—Florrie, 
whom he had not thought of once since leaving her an hour ago, all that 
-_ gang round there, the people he had been thick with at Balham, old office 
_ friends, the people inside the Stores, the whole lot of them—yes, and 
beyond them, the people whom he could hear pouring through the streets 
_ of London, the whole host of newspaper readers. 

It was possible the car might be held up another five minutes by the 
traffic. No, there it was, coming slowly round the corner, absurdly slow and 
careless. He advanced cautiously behind the cart. He saw the door of the 
car open, the tall commissionaire standing by, and Pettit getting out, 
saying a word to his chauffeur, beginning to mount the steps, the 
commissionaire moving ahead to open the door. 

_ This was the moment. He darted up the first two steps, fired from close 

_ behind Pettit’s head, fired point blank, and saw him falling. Then he 

turned the revolver to his own temple and, just before his arm could be 
seized, fired once more. 
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AFTERNOON OF AN OLD LADY 


By HELEN MORAN 


UNCHEON was over. She walked slowly, behind the other old 
ladies, as they scattered into little groups, going to the living room, 
the sun parlor, or the long open veranda. And here she was, 
with the dire prophecies of friends and relations proved quite 
true. The Old Ladies’ Home. What a good place to be. 
She followed the group which straggled aimlessly toward the open 
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veranda. How like a boarding school it was. They watched her, the ‘new — 


girl,’ curiously ; but continued their bitter criticism of the food, and 
let her pass. That was well. She had no liking for too sudden friendships ; 
and. besides there were the many things she wanted to remember, and 
to laugh about. Yet, she thought, seeking a chair at the far end well 


withdrawn from the others, wasn’t there a kindliness in their tacit accept- — 
ance of her desire to be alone ? To most of them coming here had been a © 


sorrow and a grief, and they, tactfully, were not obtruding on such sorrow 
as-might be hers. They could not know how she lacked the right attitude 
—how she welcomed being here. 

That was another funny thought, the “ right attitude.” So far as she 


knew, she had never been able to achieve the right attitude about anything — 


in her life. About a great many things, as about this, her own had seemed 
to her quite a sane and reasonable attitude ; but to others she had always 
seemed oddly unreasonable, impractical and all the things one should 
not be. She had prayed a little prayer when she was young, maybe that 
was it . . . Prayers were dangerous, no doubt. They might be answered. 
Therefore one should be careful, and not go praying indiscriminately 
for this and that—because the thing you wanted one day, the next day 
you might not want at all. But she had never prayed but one, and that 
carefully. She had meant it, very sincerely, and it had been couched in 
reasonable terms, leaving the Powers plenty of latitude and freedom 
to decide details. Properly humble, she had been about it. 

She had not prayed for health or wealth or a long life or for happiness, 
or even content. Only one thing she had asked—to live vividly. And the 
prayer had been answered ; and more than that, now she was given this 
time to reflect, to go back and savour again that life in retrospect. Pleasing 
prospect. And joyous knowledge that now she was old, old. At last. No 
one could deny it. For here she was—here in this place where she could 
not be expected to decide anything, to Do, to Achieve or to Accomplish. 
She had only to Be. All the time in the world to think, and so many 
amusing things to think about. The jokes she knew ! Most of them, she 
thought gleefully, were on herself, which was fair enough. 

Herself—old, and with the right to be a supreme egoist. Old Lady 
Number . . . didn’t they give them numbers ? She had an idea that they 
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did, like convicts. Of course they did not make the old ladies wear their 
numbers, or even tell them that they were numbered. But she was sure 
they were. And she was Old Lady Number—what ? Well, it was amusing 
that she did not know, and must to herself be only Old Lady Number— 
Blank. A good name indeed. 

Well away down the verandah’s length, the other old ladies rocked. 
The place was full of rocking chairs. She had hardly seen one for years, 
and had thought it a vast improvement when they went out of fashion. 
She never understood why people rocked. Sitting in one spot, busily 
moving back and forth, for no reason. 

One of the old ladies left the group and came toward her. Would she 


_ care for a game of bridge ? Thank you, but not this afternoon, if they 
_ did not mind. Another time .. . 


Another time . . . ah, here was another thorn in this bed of fragrant 
faded rose leaves. She would have to play bridge with women. Too bad. 
And here again was an instance of her bad habit, the wrong attitude. 
It would seem at her age that she could learn to enjoy the society of 
women. She had always been able to accept it if necessary, and to get 


- along ; but she had never honestly enjoyed it, except in small doses. She 


smiled, remembering how when the Committee was considering her case, 
she had had a sudden desire to say, “ If you don’t mind, I choose the Old 


_ Gentlemen’s Home. I’d much prefer it.” Their faces, their good earnest 


charitable faces, would have been such a study. But it might have upset 


_ the apple cart—and she had indulged herself in the luxury of upsetting 
_ about all the apple carts she dared. Her Case was too irregular anyway, 
_ in the eyes of the Committee. She had fewer than the usual number of 


Recommendations, and had been, they felt, too reticent about her 


history, antecedents and background. Very likely she would not have 
_ been admitted, had it not been for the kindly dumpy woman who had 


said in a low voice aside : “‘ But she is obviously a Jady.”’ And they had 
asked if she did not have more friends, if she could not get someone 


_ else to vouch .. . And she had merely shaken her head firmly ; and they 
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had decided—for her. 

Friends ! Ah, how many she had had in her time, and how dear they 
were. Scattered here and there, an odd assortment. And some were gone ; 
and the others . . . she would not be seeing them now. She did not mind, 
_ but they, even the best of them, might not understand, would be distressed. 


- She had them anyway, for all time, in her heart. She had had a talent for 
_ friends, a gift for people—when she chose to use it. And like other talents, 


she had wasted it often enough. But why not ? Surely our talents are our 
_ own, and there is joy in being extravagant with them, as with other things. 
_ There was a crunch of gravel on the driveway, and a handsome 


limousine moved suavely toward the steps. As for a queen, the door 
__ was opened, and the dowdy, dumpy woman of the Committee descended 


” 


heavily. The old lady watched her awkward ascent of the steps, wondering 


why people let themselves go, and if this one, who had so much, actually 
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had so little . . . The woman was coming toward her. Ah, kind, of course. 
Calling. She rose to greet her guest, and found another chair. 

This was a little hard. A little. The woman’s determined cheerful 
brightness ill concealed a lugubrious sympathy. But her talk flowed 
brightly on, as one who says, “‘ This is bad, bad, but we must not be 
downhearted. Oh, dear no. Not at all.” But she faltered a bit, after a 
time, facing those calm eyes before her. 

“T thought . . . I hope you are not lonely.” : 

“Oh, no. Thank you,” the old lady replied. And like the whirr of 
swallows in swift flight, thoughts darted through her mind. Lonely? 
Lonely ? Yes, in the midst of crowds, in the midst of friends, even with 
one’s nearest and dearest, one can be lonely ; and come to prefer it, finally, 


as an old, accustomed thing. But it was true enough that she was not ~ 


lonely here, not in the way the kindly woman meant. Ah, no. 

“‘ Perhaps you would like to meet some of the other ladies,” the woman 
was saying. 

“Oh, no. No, thank you—that is, I have met many of them. They 
are most friendly.” 

“ Well, is there anything I can get for you... bring you?” 

“Thank you. I think I have everything. It was very kind of you to 
come.” She walked with the visitor to the steps, and returned then to 
her chair, smiling a faint smile. 

What, she wondered, did people bring to old ladies ? Oranges ? Pepper- 


mints ?—no, old ladies gave peppermints to people. Well, she might want — 


books ; more, perhaps than there were here—for there must be some here. 
Later she would go and see ; but not now, not now. After all, if there 
were not enough, she had them in her mind ; books and friends. 


From somewhere through the trees came the sounds of music. Her — 
hands could have followed the pattern of black notes on a white page. — 
Dedicated “A Madame la Comtesse d’Agoult ;’ allegro vivace ; with — 
poignant question sweeping through its rippling lightness. Good for — 
wrists of supple steel—which hers, of course, no longer were. No longer! — 
How long it had been since they were, since that night when the left one © 


crumpled under her weight, as she, a blythe eighteen, ran tripping down 
the stairs. She had never tripped downstairs again, never faced their — 


descent without an inward shudder. Even years later, when she walked 
down with stately grace in trailing gowns, that shuddering horror appeared 
on her face as the shadow of some old disdain. 

Strange how a thing so trivial can change the whole course of a life. 
Only the heel of a satin slipper catching, only a twisting of the wrist. She 
laughed and said it did not hurt at all; nor did it at the time. Later . . . 
but the dance was given for her, and she looked at the programme with its 
gold cord—and the waltzes, waltzes, all she wanted of them—and, with 
the proud stoicism of youth, wrinkled her long glove over that annoying 


swelling. At last, home ; and the doctor. It seemed days, weeks, months — 


and years before he came. A sprain and a bad one ; a “ little something to — 
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make you sleep.” Then guarded voices outside her door. “ But, doctor, 
_ will it ever be the same again ? Her music . . .” At last in troubled sleep, 
she waltzed on and on, hiding the swollen wrist from the kindly eyes of 
partners, hoping her face was not too ghastly white. Well, it was a good 
thing, that absurd accident. Without it she might have had the bitterest 
of disillusionments—might have seen the glowing promise of genius fade 
into the dim flame of talent. 
Music and things remembered ! Those waltzes ringing in her ears ; 
‘and only a few months later, other music. . . . For then, as it was to do so 
many times afterward, her whole life had seemed to her like a house of 
_ cards destroyed by a ruthless hand. She was too young to know that one 
re-builds, and, blindly, she had taken the first turning. Then, as from a 
_ great distance, she had watched herself marching down an aisle. Very 
far away she was, yet coolly there. Fleetingly, she thought it was like 
amateur theatricals, and could not imagine how she, who hated such things, 
happened to be there. She had wanted to laugh (what unbefitting 
thoughts !), seeing them all looking at her, with the idiotic expression 
people wear at weddings. She walked along with proper steps, measured 
_ to the music; silly music. If it had been her wedding, she would never 
have allowed it. 
___ But whose wedding was it ? Oh, that of one who sometimes walked 
_ about in her guise. She herself would never have done this thing, and was 
dimly surprised to find it going on. Going on interminably. No one step- 
ped forward to say he knew just cause why these two should not be joined 
_ together—and she had always hoped to witness such a scene. What 
_unbefitting thoughts—again ! But oh, the panoply of this holy show. It 
_ was not hers ; no, she had consented to that part only to please others. 
- But some part of it must be hers ; no, for she was sure that she had die 
_ long and long ago, and neither this nor anything could matter. : 
She remembered the night before. ‘The wedding party, all gathered in 
_the house ; and very gay. Her future mother-in-law said something, and 
_ she, in a miserable panic she could no longer hid, had slipped out into the 
garden, to stand for a moment in the dark under the cedar of Lebanon. It 
_-was cold and clear, with hard bright stars, infinitely remote. If Donald 
was there—but Donald had refused to come to her wedding. It did not 
~ matter ; it was only that she and her young cousin understood each other, 
usually, without words. But Donald was miles away ; and over there a 
~ thin, cold moon was rising. She went indoors. 
- The old lady smiled. Could that stupid young girl have borne any 
- relation to herself ? Ah, yes. Over and over again she had seen her life 
~ fall like a house of cards, had thought herself dead, and that nothing ever 
could matter again. It took a long, long time to learn that whenever her 
- little structures toppled, she would re-build, however slowly and painfully. 
_ Houses of cards, not stately mansions. For she was a waster of talents, 
E gifts and many things. She, in the eyes of all, made a mess of things. 
- And this seemed to her the greatest joke of all. Not to everyone is given 
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the gift of laughter. Not to anyone. It is earned. Sad that no one, 
of all she had ever known, could see why she, now, looking on her 
life, could call it good. The Old Ladies’ Home. Ah, yes and what a lovely 
time she had had on the way. 

The breeze blew a vagrant strand of hair across her face. With the 
lightest gesture, no more than a touch of the fingers, she put it into place, 
and it stayed. Breeze. Not warm not cool. And out on the lawn a dandelion. 
It was March. How often March came round again ! 3 

March, and a dandelion gleaming in the grass. Rimsiowskow singing - 
“‘ Charis.”? What a host of memories that brought up. March—how many — 
years ago ? It did not matter. Long ago. She had been a little tired then, 
always a little tired. Strange. And finally she had gone to see about it. 
Slipping off here and there, to see this one and that one. And there wasn’t, 
they were agreed, anything to be done about it. She must go on being a 
little tired. Well, if that were all it would mean, it did not matter. One 
paid something for a baby, even if . . . But what a good thing that was. 
She was glad now ; for what would she have done with a child ? Comfort 
in the old age ; hostage to fortune. What a lot of myths we tell the young ; 
and how they suffer, finding out for themselves. 

To be always a little tired was a small thing, since nothing could be — 
done. But on that morning in March, she had asked this one who knew 
all the verdicts—asked him : ‘“‘ How long ? ” He looked at her. Something 
in her face made him answer truthfully. All of them were agreed, he said. | 
Three years at the most—if she lived carefully. ‘“‘ Why not four ? ” she — 
had asked, smiling, ‘ Four would round the thing off more neatly, at 
thirty-five.’ Distress in his kind eyes, the doctor looked at her gravely. 
“This is serious,” he said, “‘ you must be careful . . .” “ Oh, no,” she © 
replied, “‘ nothing is serious.” } 

Outside in the sun, she had viewed the mixture of her feelings, at — 
this new bit of information ; had concluded quickly that there was nothing 
to be done except forget it—and not live with care. 

That afternoon, there was the opera; over before sunset ; and it was 
warm, but not too warm, with the tender warmth of spring. On some pre- 
text, she left Nan and the others, preferring to walk. Nearing the rambling - 
old house... . ‘ 

Nan . . . it was Nan who showed her this place. One day they had 
been driving sedately along the wide, maple-shaded avenue, ending here 
in acurve. As they rounded the curve, she asked Nan about the buildings 
seen there through the trees. “‘ The Old Ladies’ Home—where you will 
end some day !”’ Nan replied. She laughed, saying she was too old for the 
orphans’ home and too young for the old ladies’, but might as well know the 
requirements for the latter, in order to be prepared. The entrance re- 
quirements, Nan said firmly, were five pounds, a black silk dress, and a 
certain number of years. ‘That seemed easy enough; one always had a 
black silk dress of some sort, and at least as much as five pounds. 

She looked at her hands, resting quietly now on the decent black of her 
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lap ; hands like frail white butterflies, some one, long ago, had said—not 
knowing it had been said before to a famous woman—or not knowing that 
she would know. But the scrubbing of floors, a useful work, leaves stains 
and scars not easy to remove. . . . Was Nan still there, in that great 
rambling house ? It was near enough to walk for tea, that is, had she not 
completely resigned the world, the flesh and the devil. 

But how the thoughts of an old lady wandered ! And yet, why not ? 
No need to pull them into shape ; she could sit, cherishing them, letting 
them run where they would, for she was old. That thought, she held close, 
revelling in its warm comfort. 

She could even remember with a tinge of amusement her feelings as she 
walked home that afternoon after the opera ; remember how, nearing that 
beloved house (a home not hers, but more nearly her own than any she 
had ever known) ; remember how she had loved the sun on the trees, but 
deliberately turned her eyes away from the tall sycamores near the house. 
Their rustling leaves had so often lulled her to sleep in the room of many 
windows; and then she met the absurd, ever-encroaching Japanese 
mulberry near the door—that insidious, determined tree which, they said, 
must be cut down, destroyed entirely : pruning had little or no effect on 

its low, twisting limbs: and its sturdy roots would in time overthrow 
‘the very house and its foundations. A tiny, foreign tree, flourishing in 
‘spite of everything, in a strange land. More than once, she had pleaded its 
case, mentioned its beauty and the respect its persistence deserved. Only 
last night, she had looked at it with affection, giving it a wordless promise 
of aid when she was gone—thinking that she would ask in every letter she 
“wrote to have the Japanese mulberry saved for her, until she came home for 
Christmas some fine year ...or Easter ... Now,.of course, that 
might not be possible . . . bah—no self-dramatizing ! She looked away, 
across the sweep of lawn running down toward the river—only to be 
confronted by the riotous colour of dandelions, springing up each day with 
gay determination. a2 t 

_ Then, there was the peaceful room of many windows, and a quiet time 
to dress for dinner. Dinner . . . and the friendly, accustomed faces. 
Strangely aloof, and a little numb, she was acutely aware of their envelop- 
ing, unquestioning love. Well, she would leave it soon. That had been 
planned, and to-day’s bit of news must make no difference—a mere alarm, 
to be put out of the mind. It was only that it mingled unfortunately with 
the natural regret she felt at leaving. Then, sudden as lightning, one of 
them said gruffly, “I wish you would not go away . . . a woman alone 
in the world, it is not right.” She stifled faint shock on shock of emotion 
within her, put it aside—maudlin self-pity ; but she loved his disapprov- 
ing, old-fashioned solicitude ; and could only say: X 
__ “Oh, nothing will happen to me. There are nice people everywhere. 
True, of course. 

- But that evening, the house usually so free from ‘ atmosphere, seemed 
‘thick with it. Nonsense ; imagination ; but very early, she went upstairs : 
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it was the opera, too much sensation, spiritual indigestion. She wrote a 


letter ; a gay impression of the light, colour and music of that day, weaving 
the outer edges of events into a fanciful tapestry for the delectation of an 
utter stranger ; or for herself. One, the other or both ; it did not matter. 
She smiled, having, even then, earned a little of the gift of laughter. 
Letters started accidentally ; purposeless yet deliberate, never entirely 
insincere, but never . . . well, ‘ hardly ever ’ unconscious, cloaked always 
with the habiliments of a conscious character. 

They had gone on for several years, those letters. Writing that night of 


“Charis”? and the unbearable beauty of dandelions in the grass, it 


occurred to her that they were of such stuff as books are made of ; and she 


must remember to compose a very pretty one to send to him . . . after, 


to round the thing off neatly, la commedia e finita. But a sense of humour is 
poor thread for the stitching of a shroud. Sometime, in the next three 
years she would bring herself to write the ending of the book ; but not now. 

Many times when writing to him, she remembered ; and every time on 


the street, in the theatre or wherever it might be, when she felt things 


slipping from her, felt darkness closing in, and could only clutch grimly 
to the'thought that one must not make a scene, must pull out of this some 
way—she was dimly sorry that she had not prepared some pretty, final 
letter, to be sent by other hands. 

To what heights of self-dramatization we rise, even in our most noble 
efforts to be undramatic. Many things happened. Opportunities were 
offered ; success, grasped lightly, did not elude. She had worked hard, so 
very hard, knowing it could not matter—that others did not know—and 
it was fun to go too far. One could go very far, she found. Another house 
of cards, going up and up, too high; called Success. She had not time for 
many outside things; but there was a man whom she would have 
married, had it been fair, and could she have faced marriage again. . . J 

Until influenza crept up from behind, as it were, when attack from other 
quarters might have been expected. Dying, they thought she was. She 
knew better, but could not summon strength to tell them. 

How funny. One of the funniest jokes she knew, this completely alive 
Old Lady Number Blank, calm in her rocking chair on the verandah. 
People who accept death and look that alleged monster in the face do not 
die. Death does not do what re want him to do, ever. Always, the Fates 
have cards up their sleeves ; for they know what it means to be confronted. 
with the prospect of living on ignominiously, when one is prepared to 
die quietly—prepared and willing to slip casually and unnotedly out into 
the unknown on any fine or rainy day. Live carelessly, welcome death— 
and Fate trumps your ace. Then you must face the muddled business of 
going on living, seeing people and things with new eyes, prepare to go 
on and on. That had to be faced. How much harder it was to build this 


new house of cards ; for she did not care ; did not care. 


Yet that was silly. Life was vivid, always. Not because wonderful 
things happened every day. But eventually, they happened ; only, to be a 
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little tired . . . well, what of that ? This depression could only be the after 
affects of ’flu. ‘“‘ No retreat, no retreat . . .”’ Well, where had she expected 
to retreat ; and what was retreat ? She did not know. 

Several things must be faced. Life must be put in order. Decisions had 
been toyed with (a little more delay, and there would be no need). Now 
they must be made. Comfort and security. No; she knew their value, 
but even for that, she could not go against something in herself. The wrong 
attitude, no doubt. It was not easy to turn away from pleasant safety, to 
send away a fine man who cared, breaking an association of much happiness 

and worth, to face that empty detachment which comes when there is no 


_ one of one’s own, no one for whom the cream of thought must be saved. 


There are a thousand casual contacts ; and some of them go deep; but 


one must belong somewhere. People can scatter their lives on acquaint- 


ances, leaving too little for the few who count. 
_ There was neither time nor heart, then, for letters. And his replies were 
different, too. The thing had worn thin. A distinguished, elderly gentle- 


_ man (she supposed he was elderly, having firmly shut her ears to any chance 
_ remarks about him, and scorned to seek the exact and definite information 
_ available to all the world) ; it was remarkable that he should have taken 
such interest. ‘ Dearest of remembered voices . . .? but she would not 


think of that now ; not just yet. Better to trace events. Make a pattern 


~ of the thoughts. 


_- Why had she not written that ‘ end of the comedy letter,’ while she was 


still in the exalted, hidden, intensely dramatic mood of her ‘ final year ’ 
(ha !)? If she had had it written, she could have posted it herself now, with 


glee. If chance threw them together, later, she could have said with no 
_ little conviction that the rumours of her death were ‘ greatly exaggerated.’ 


Instead, he had come and found her in the worst of that year of recon- 


struction, when she was busily preparing a new house of cards, with slow, 


_ painful difficulty. Hard enough, without him coming, without having to 
- reconstruct whatever character it was she had built up in those letters. 


Why must he come, then or ever ? Well, she had thought, pull up, pull 


ee up, play the game as best you may. This is going to hurt the fine man, 


who will not quite go away (and you should . . . but you cannot keep him 


_, . . he has always known you were not for him . . .). Play up, be your- 
~ self. Yourself ?? ? What is she? 


Ps 


And oh, this man, this one. Keep your hands off. Do not encourage, 


as you have done too often, Man’s living dream of Woman. Keep to 


<i, 


_ whatever character was built up by the letters. Plaintive ; a bit self-pity- 


ing; and not too comprehending. Not that his fineness would not see 
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- through a mask—because it could. (He who was so heartbreakingly young, 
_ despite his numbered years). Yes ; be plaintive, unpoised—and, for he is 


_keen—be, if it kills you, faintly crude. That will do the thing, and it must 
be done; for any man, ever, who has known too well the sorrows of a 


© changing face,’ has been hurt. Your face changes, and this one has known 


a 


hurt enough; give him no more. His way lies along another road. 
P 
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_.. and where was he now ? One of the jokes of life, that she did not 
know. A joke entirely lacking in bitterness ; for if she did know, what 
would there be ? What ? | 

In this place, all is well. Across the verandah, the nurse-attendant 
person with the there-there manner has returned. She was not insistent 
about tea (said they only worried if one did not eat one’s meals) and Old 
Lady Number Blank had smiled to find herself conforming a little when — 
she had supposed the tea would be quite awful and had refused it (didn’t _ 
the other old ladies complain about the food, like girls at school ?). But 
now the nurse person with the pleasant face said, “It is growing cool. 
Perhaps you’d like a shawl.” 

“« A shawl?’ Shadows were growing longer on the grass, it was true ; 
March again and the delirious colour of dandelions out there again defied 
the gardeners’ skill. “ A shawl? Yes, perhaps you will...” no, how — 
stupid, she had no proper shawl for this nice-faced girl to fetch, “ yes, 
thank you. I will get it.” . 

“‘ But, madam, I shall be glad...” 

“Thank you ; I have not unpacked, and it would be best if I did that — 
myself . . .”” And she walked away down the verandah’s length, amused 
at the thought of a thin, tight-rolled thing of Italian silk, among her — 
meagre possessions. Bought years ago, a challenging bit of colour, with © 
no embroidery, only the richness of its luminous shade. Bought years ago 
with the lilting promise to herself that when she was old she would wear — 
it, because she loved more the subtleties of grey and black, or, on occasion 
the daring of the super-intensity of white. But to-night she could appear, — 
if she cared to, inashawl. Not, of course, that she would quite like to create 
the scene it might make, if she entered the dining room wearing it (imagine ~ 
the face of the good, kind, dumpy woman of the Committee, had she — 
been there to witness.) 

But no; and yes. For she would wear that shawl to dinner. The kind | 
woman with her good works might or might not know or understand ; 
for she would wear it within, and not outwardly. ‘ The bright shawl’; 
the flaming crimson of loneliness, and earned gift of laughter, keeping in ~ 
her heart the essence of those memories, gained through long years. In 
her room she would keep the tight-rolled bit that was the silken substance — 
of her own bright shawl. Around her shoulders she would wear its 
figurative semblance. 

Here was the top of the stairs, at last ; and her own room. She was, 
indeed, perhaps, a little tired. | 
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Woodcut by PAMELA d’ A, NATHAN 
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THE END OF THE MODERNS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


LL schools of thought, moderate or revolutionary or reactionary, 

are agreed that the future is full of new possibilities or perils, 

that the various forms of revolt in art or thought are the begin- 

ning of big changes, and especially that certain geniuses, creative 
or destructive, have opened the gates of a new world. The Communist 
may think they are the gates of heaven, or the Conservative that they are 
the gates of hell. But both substantially agree that they mark not only the 
end of the world, but the beginning of another world. The modern 
writers who have been hailed alternatively as dynamic or demoniac are, 
for good or evil, but the forerunners of others yet more dynamic or more 
demoniac. Both sides are heartily agreed about this; and I have the 
misfortune to disagree with both of them. 

I think the first fact about what may roughly be called Futurism is that 
it has no future. It has still a very lively and interesting present. Indeed, 
it has already a picturesque and romantic past. The life of D. H. Lawrence, 
for instance, has already become a mere legend, which might be of any 
antiquity ; and the romantic and rather sentimental glamour that has 
already gathered about him is now quite as distant and diffused as that 
which gathered round Byron or Burns. As for the present, no period could 
be entirely dull when Mr. Aldous Huxley was writing in it; but it is 
significant to notice what he writes. In one of his latest books, Brave New 
World, he shows that however grimly he may enjoy the present, he already 
definitely hates the future. And I only differ from him in not believing that 
there is any such future to hate. 

I take these two names as typical of what has been called in the last 
decade modernity or revolt; but the thesis I would seriously suggest 
covers something larger and perhaps simpler. The revolutionary elements 
in our epoch do not mark the beginning, but the end, of an epoch of 
revolution. I should hesitate to describe a number of distinguished and 
often honest literary gentlemen as Dregs; or I would have given that 
short and convenient title to this article. I prefer to put the same meaning, 
or even the same metaphor, into the words of a revolutionary poet (whose 
present unpopularity 1s enough to show how insecure is the future of 
revolutionary poetry) and while I drink to the memory of Lawrence or the 
health of Huxley, murmur the words : 


All thine the last wine that I pour is 
The last in the chalice I drain. 


That will suggest the same idea in less offensive language. In short, it is 
doubtless true, in the words of Mr. Jefferson Brick (that pioneer of revolt), 
that the Libation of Freedom must sometimes be quaffed in Blood ; 
but whether it be in blood or wine, that cup is very nearly dry. , 
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My reason for thinking this has nothing to do with likes or dislikes or 
the wish being father to the thought ; it is the sort of logic that is more 
like mathematics or chess. To almost all the modern moral and meta- 
physical systems, as stated by the moderns themselves, I should be 
content to add the comment, “‘ Mate in three moves.” That is, these 
thinkers have landed themselves in positions which are already doomed 
by the laws of thought ; or, to change the mathematical to the military 
figure, their positions are outflanked, their communications cut and their 
ammunition very obviously running short. In many cases, their form of 
revolt is one that can only be a sort of temporary formation. Merely to 
explain what I mean, I will take an extremely crude and even clumsy 
example first. It does not touch the more distinguished types I have 
mentioned ; but it does show in a very clear and plain shape the sense in 
which such things are intrinsically fugitive. I mean what may be called 
the literary use of blasphemy. Earlier, when the spirit of revolt was 
younger, it was used by some men of genius; by Swinburne, in whose 
work it seems now to have entirely lost its sting. Recently a modern writer, 

actually appointed to make a special study of Swinburne, asked wearily 
_ how anybody could get excited about the verses which said that the Galilean 
-also would go down to the dead. It also disturbed the fine literature and 
very confused cosmic philosophy of Thomas Hardy, who tried to say (at 
- the same time) that God did not exist, and that He ought to be ashamed of 
_ existing ; or possibly that He ought to be ashamed of not existing. This 
irritable profanity, which is already rather stale among cultivated people, 
is apparently still quite fresh to the Communists; but that is because 
- Bolshevist Russia is the most backward State in Europe. It is even said 
_ that attempts were made to print atheistic assertions on match-boxes and 
- sell them in England as propaganda. If it is true, they must have a very 
- queer idea of England, to suppose that its somewhat too inert populace 
could be roused to universal civil war by bad language printed on a 
_ match-box. But the only point here is that this sort of bad language, like 
all bad language, necessarily weakens itself by use. The literature of 
atheism is bound to fail, exactly in proportion as it succeeds. The Bol- 
- shevists have not merely tried to abolish God, which some think a trick 
needing some ingenuity. They have tried to make an institution of the 
abolition of God; and when the God is abolished, the abolition is 
abolished. There can never be any future for the literature of blasphemy ; 
- for if it fails, it fails ; and if it succeeds, it become a literature of respect- 
ability. In short, all that sort of effect can only be an instantaneous effect ; 
_ like smashing a valuable vase that cannot be smashed again. The heaven- 
- defying gesture can only be impressive as a last gesture. Blasphemy is by 
_ definition the end of everything, including the blasphemer. The wife of 
Job saw the common sense of this, when she instinctively said, “ Curse 
God and die.” The modern poet, by some thoughtless oversight, so 
often neglects to die. : . 
_ This is a very crude and popular instance ; but it exactly defines what 
P * 
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I mean, when I say that all these death-dealing dynamic motions carry the 
seeds of their own death. And when we turn to the more subtle and sug- 
gestive writers, such as those I have named, we shall find that this is 
exactly their own condition. They are not opening the gates either of 
heaven or hell ; they are in a blind-alley, at the end of which there is no 
door. They are always philosophising and they have no philosophy. 
They have not reached that reality, that reason of things, or even that 
fully realised unreason of things, for which they are obviously and indeed 
avowedly seeking. But, what is here more to the point, they do not (like 
the old revolutionists) even know the direction in which they are to seek it. 
They have failed to discover, not only any purpose in the world, but even 
any purpose in the will. They are witty, brilliant and fashionable bankrupts. 
They have come to an end; and they have not come to an End. The 
earlier rebels were happy in being pioneers of the actual forward move- 
ments of their time ; as Walt Whitman, axe in hand, walked before the 
actual march of industrial democracy. But Mr. Aldous Huxley can hardly — 
be roused by the word Democracy. D. H. Lawrence, on the other hand, — 
could be roused by the word Industrialism. : 

So far as that is concerned, the case is simple enough. Lawrence, whom — 
so many moderns have made a sort of test of modernity, was in fact in 
violent revolt against anything and everything that can be called modern. 
He did not merely hate industrial machinery and the servile society it 
has produced. He hated practically all the effects of science and public 
education and even political progress. All that is very right and proper; 
but he also hated intellectualism along with industrialism ; though why 
anybody should think industrialism particularly intellectual, I cannot 
imagine. But he was perfectly right in his revolt against these things ; 
only they are all in their very nature modern or very recent things. 
He himself was in favour of very ancient things, and notably of one of — 
the most ancient things on the earth, the worship of the earth itself ;_ 
the Great Mother: Demeter. But he could not, by his own admission, — 
even do this, without almost literally cutting off his own head. It may 
be regarded, in a thinker, as at least equivalent to cutting his own 
throat. He confessed himself, in effect, that he could only worship 
Demeter from the neck downwards. He could only do it by setting the 
subconsciousness against the consciousness, or in other words, the dreams 
against the daylight. It is surely a remarkable gospel for an age of realism. 
In a famous passage he wrote, “ In my dark heart gods are,” but added 
that in his “ white mind ” they were not, having been washed or white- 
washed out by elementary education. But the modern educated mind is 
not white ; it is only pale. 

The point is that from every point of view, ancient or modern, his’ 
solution is not a solution. A man cannot leave his head at home and send ~ 
his body dancing through the world and doing as it likes ; and there is 
no earthly reason for supposing that it will do what it ought, from a modern 
or any other point of view. For instance, if it fancies food, it will steal, and 
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it will steal quite as readily from Communist Stores as from private houses. 
This is not the beginning of a new life ; a gorgeous jungle opening before 
man as a sort of Mowgli. It is the end of an utterly impossible argument, 
which cannot be carried any further. A man wallowing in the earth with 
the animals would not be an animal. He would only be a lunatic ; which is 
the exact opposite of an animal. There was no way out of the intellectual 
or anti-intellectual impasse into which Lawrence had got himself ; except 
the third road which he never thought of . . . possibly because it leads 
to Rome. If mere rationalism is insufficient, we must get above the reason 
and not below it. The direct appeal to Nature is utterly unnatural. I 
admit it was weakly conceded by the Pantheists of the first revolutionary 
a ; now very remote ; and many who would pass for pious accepted it. 
Professor Babbitt has pointed out some of the dangerous concessions in 
Wordsworth. Another even more orthodox writer expressed the error of 
that period. He said that we must rise through Nature up to Nature’s 
God. He was wrong. We must descend from God down to God’s Nature. 
Nature is only right when seen in the light of the highest right ; whether 
it be, as some Humanists would say, in the mind of Man, or as Christians 
would say, in the mind of God. But they really believe in their God; 
-and Lawrence did not really believe in his Goddess. He passionately 
disbelieved in everything, except something in which he could not really 
believe. : 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, whom I have taken as the other outstanding talent 
of that time, sees this impossibility and avoids it. But he can only avoid it 
_ by cutting down his own standard to something so thin that it can hardly 
stand. In one of his recent novels, a character sums up much of the 
general teaching of the author, by saying that Man must not hope to be 
_ either an animal or an angel. He adds, significantly, that it is a tight-rope sort 
of business. Now walking on a tight-rope is both difficult and dangerous ; 
and the author makes the good life really more difficult than it is for an 
_ascetic. He has not only to avoid being an animal, but he must guard against 
any unlucky accident that might turn him into an angel. That is, he is for- 
_bidden to have the enthusiasms and spiritual ambitions that have sustained 
the saints, and yet he has got to become in cold blood something much 
more exceptional than a saint. Nobody asks such a realist as Mr. Huxley to 
-idealise the real. But such a realist must surely know that human nature can- 
“not show, at every instant, the valour and vigilance of a spiritual tight-rope 
walker, cannot suffer more for this ideal than all the heroes, and yet be 
forbidden even to idealise its own ideal. The plan of life is simply obviously 
unworkable ; where the plans of the wildest mystics and martyrs have 
proved workable. 
_ I say that I do not abhor these men as the first figures of an advancing 
anarchist army. On the contrary, I admire these men as the last figures of 
a defeated anarchist army. I take these two original and forcible writers 
as types of many others ; but the point is that they are not, like the anarch- 
ists of history, at the head of an army marching in a determined direction. 
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That is exactly what they are not. Lawrence rushed out against almost 
everything ; Huxley, being more sensitive, recoils from almost everything. 
But, however valuable be the vivid description of the one or the sharp 
criticism of the other, they are not valuable as guides; and certainly 
not as guides to a revolution. They had not the simplification given either 
by religion or irreligion. There was something grand about D. H. 
Lawrence groping blindly in the dark ; but he really was in the dark, not 
only about the Will of God, but about the will of D. H. Lawrence. He was 
ready to go anywhere; but he did not really know where to go next. 
Aldous Huxley is ideally witty ; but he is at his wit’s end. 
Now of course there are numberless copyists and followers calling them- _ 
selves revolutionary, who would say that they knew where to go; simply 
because they are content with some conventional word like Communism. 
For Communism is almost the same word as convention ; it means people 
getting “ together,” and nothing else. But that very fact illustrates what I 
say, when | say that the army is short of ammunition and the end is near. 
When the great democratic movement began, it was supported by real 
democratic emotions. Only Comradeship can be the soul of Communism ;_ 
for otherwise it has no soul. But the more we note the actual temper of the 
new rebels, the more we shall note that all that is gone. The men who call 
themselves Communists are not Comrades. Their tone is bitterly indi-_ 
vidualistic, and bitterly critical, When Walt Whitman looked at a crowd, 
it is really true to say that he loved the crowd. When a modern poet, 
imitating the free verse of Whitman (which was the least free thing about 
him) describes a crowd, it is always to describe his disgust with the crowd. 
They have none of the natural sentiments that would correspond with 
their unnatural dogmas. In other words, the army is short of powder ; 
short of passion, short of the primary impulses that make such an army act. 
For they are not a vanguard advancing ; they are the end of a revolutionary 
adventure, both for good and evil, which began more than a hundred years" 
ago; and they are fighting the rearguard action of a retreat. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity really meant something to the emotions of those 
who first used the phrase. But Fraternity is the last emotion anyone is’ 
likely to find in an acrid article or poem by a modern rebel ; Liberty is 
lost in both systems, old and new ; and Equality only remains in the form 
of a dull attempt at uniformity, copied from that very mechanical capitalism 
which the rebels would reject. 
Along with those who accept the thing as a label, or hope fallaciously_ 
that they may accept it as a fashion, there are some who accept it in a more 
noble but very negative way ; for the very reasons I have urged in this 
article. I mean that they accept it desperately, as the only way out of an’ 
intellectual impasse. It is not too much to say that Mr. Middleton Murry. 
accepts Soviets with the gestures of a great heathen accepting suicide. 
He seems to exult in the thought of it being the end of everything, or at 
least the end of nearly everything he likes. That is yet another example 
of the psychology I have attempted to describe ; the psychology of men 
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who have come to the end. I do not want to confuse this distinct impres- 
sion with jaded journalistic talk about pessimism. People will call Mr. 
Aldous Huxley a pessimist ; in the sense of one who makes the worst of it. 
To me he is that far more gloomy character ; the man who makes the best 
of it. He gives the best advice he can; in conditions of converging im- 
possibility. I do not write here in a hostile spirit about any of these recent 
realistic or revolutionary writers ; on the contrary, I sincerely sympathise 
with them, because, unlike the earlier revolutionists, they know they are 
in an intellectual hole. Doubtless, there are thousands of gay and buoyant 
innovators, who are not intelligent enough to know it. But the same plan 
of defeat is spread over the whole situation. It can be seen, for instance, in 
the thousands of thoughtless ‘ sexual’ novels, the writers of which are 
evidently unconscious that they have got into a logical contradiction about 
the whole position of sex. They inherit the notion that sex is a serious 
crux and crisis ; for indeed this is necessary to the very nature of a novel. 
In this they are living on the last legacy of Romanticism ; which, in its 
turn, was living on the last legacy of religion. But their new and simple 
philosophy teaches them that sex is only the sort of necessity that is also a 
triviality ; that sex is no more crucial than smoking. So that the modern 
novelist, torn between two ideas, has to attempt to write a story about a 
man who smokes twenty cigarettes and tries to think that each of them is a 
crisis. In all these things there is an intellectual tangle ; the sort of thing 
that eventually tightens and throttles. Of this sort of philosopher it is 
exactly and literally true to say that, if you give him rope enough, he will 
hang himself. It is consoling to reflect that suicide holds a sublime place 
in his philosophy. 
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Tuning In from the Fourth Dimension* 
A Glimpse of the Future 
By JOHN GOSS 


HERE is an axiom in political science to the effect that revolu- 

tionary changes come like thieves in the night, and that even on 

the morrow the plate is not missed. It has also been noticed 

that makers of revolutions invoke Frankenstein monsters and 
stand appalled before their own creations. It is on these and similar trite 
but universal experiences that one must ponder when passing in review the 
history of Broadcasting during the last two decades. The revolution 
created by broadcasting was, however, in some ways, different from 
others, in that we have in this case taken the thieves to our bosom as the 
Bishop took Jean Valjean. Also, before this Frankenstin monster we have 
not stood appalled ; we have made of the fantastic homunculus a house- 
hold pet. 

It is possible that many of those who were excited by the advent of 
general wireless transmission in the early twenties would have checked 
their first transports if they could have foreseen, however vaguely, the 
miseries to which it would lead. But it is very unlikely that they would 
have done anything about it. The desire for novelty, like the desire for 
gin, gives no warning of the ‘ morning after ’ and precludes all memory of 
the inevitability of this sequence on former occasions. The road to hell 
is not only paved with good intentions, it is a slippery declivity which 
none but the very wise or the very timid will avoid, and most of us are very 
bold and very foolish if, after a small initial outlay, we are promised un- 
limited license for only ten shillings a year. 

At first it was all very amusing and amazing. ‘ Just think, my dear, 
he’s singing in a padded cell more than a hundred miles away, and you’d 
imagine he was in this very room.’ ‘ But why does he suddenly shriek as 
if his tail had been trodden on ?’ ‘ Oh, that’s not his fault. That’s atmos- 
pherics. No ! it’s the Jones’ boy trying to get Kamchatka.’ You see, in 
those early days the British Broadcasting Company was not able to control 
all the elements. There was something too about the new invention that 
appealed to the amateur mechanic that is in most of us, and during the 
first year or so talk in cafés, suburban trains, at dinner parties and on golf 
links was confined almost entirely to valves, grids, transformers, aerials 
and such gadgets. Then, too, there was the crystal-set for people of modest 
means who lived near Broadcasting Stations. These required that the 

*We do not necessarily share Mr. Goss’s views of the possible menace of broadcasting, 


but feel that we must allow so eminent a musician his say. In a subsequent issue we intend 
to print the views of the other side.—Ed. L.M. 
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listener sat tethered to the wall by means of a clamp at the end of some 
wires which fitted over the top of the head and bruised the ears. Apart 
from the discomfort involved, the user of this strange contraption was 
Ae from hearing and sharing the conversation of the rest of the 
amily ; it therefore soon fell into disuse. In dilapidated houses of the 
period these relics may occasionally be seen looking like broken-down 
coffee-grinders. 

The processes of broadcasting at that time were almost human. Per- 
formers were treated with a quaint, old-world courtesy, and the denizens 
of Savoy Hill were occasionally heard to address each other by pet names. 
Obscure young clerks from Marconi House leapt into fame over-night as 
Uncle Mildred and Auntie Peter, and although they carried a faint ‘ too 
A to last’ look on their otherwise happy countenances, they dressed 
ike human beings and were approachable as such. Several of them 
received innumerable offers of marriage and worse from unknown listeners 
who were moved beyond endurance by the languid ‘ Austin Reed ’ voices 
of their beloved announcers. There was, too, a delightful family-party 
atmosphere about the old place. One disgruntled person is said to have 
suggested that an artist might be engaged by the B.B.C. if he were related 
to the janitor and would accept a janitor’s fee. This, of course, was pre- 
posterous, as also was the fear expressed by a celebrated eugenist of the 


_ time that intensive in-breeding might debilitate the Savoy Hill stock. 
- As evidence of its simple, oo humanity and contempt for old- 


fashioned prejudice, it should be noted that the B.B.C. gave employment 
to needy musical and dramatic critics, an action that would never have 
occurred to Mr. Cochran or Messrs. Lionel Powell and Holt, even in 
their wildest dreams. The only event that seriously disturbed this pre-Fall 
innocence was a charge of forgery brought against a well-known tenor of 


the time. However, his statement that he had broadcast under so many 
- aliases that he had forgotten his own name was accepted as an excuse. 


~~ 


The entertainment professions for some time treated this new toy 


_ (for such it then was) with much suspicion and even hostility. Musicians 


wondered if broadcasting would compete with public concerts. ‘Theatre 
and Music Hall managers made grandiloquent gestures of disapproval. 


- Certain agents and promoters forbade their artists to broadcast on pain of 


- excommunication. The owners of phonograph shares trembled for their 
- dividends. The British Broadcasting Company, however, bided its time ; 


at the appropriate moment it swelled to a Corporation. It continued to 
pay modest fees—except on very exceptional occasions—but promised a 
- tremendous advertisement to those artists who would succumb to its 
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_ years the capitulation of the artists was complete, and by the middle of 


syren wiles. In some cases, also, it offered first-class expenses for out-of- 


_ town engagements, and what musician could long resist that ? In a few 


the ’thirties the entertainment profession was moribund. For a time it 


_ lay on its back like a beetle, frantically beating the air, but for all practical 


_ purposes it was out of the fight. The process, of course, was gradual, and, 
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except in retrospect, not too obvious. And it was aided by the circumstance 
that we were then passing through worse times economically than we had 
hitherto known. Also, the motion-picture industry had been undermining 
to some extent the theatre and music hall. But the second-oldest of the 
world’s professions had weathered worse storms ; it could have weathered 
this. Broadcasting was, as it were, the coup-de-grace ; from such a blow it 
could not recover. Several little Canutes made valiant and desperate 
stands against the flood-tide of ‘ mechanised mediocrity ’ but all in vain. 
Their efforts presented as pathetic a spectacle as would that of Horatius 
defending the Sahara. Even Sir Thomas Beecham was ultimately ‘ broken 
in,’ although for several years given to unexpected ‘ bucking’ on in- 
appropriate occasions. 

As usually happens at all times of important historical change the new 
movement found, at the psychological moment, its philosopher. Mr. 
Ernest Newman, a critic of those days, now remembered only for his book 
on ‘ Gluck and the Opera,’ added another to the famous human generalisa- 
tions. We had had ‘ the Natural Man ’ of Rousseau, ‘ the Economic Man ’ 
of the Physiocrats, ‘the Average Sensual Man’ of some other fellow. 
Mr. Newman invented ‘ the Penny Plain Musical Man.’ Heretofore the 
opinion had been loosely held that it was the Tuppence Coloured Musical 
Man, the man of culture and sensibility, who was, if not the final, at any 
rate the interim arbiter in matters of Musical Taste. Mr. Newman 
destroyed this fallacy at one blow, and the apotheosis of the ‘ penny plain 


man’ in music was very soon achieved in all other spheres of human — 


activity. The artistic emancipation of the masses was complete; the 
British Broadcasting Corporation had taken its last redoubt. It was now 
impregnable, both physically and spiritually, and like another conquering 
army it soon started in to devastate the areas it had occupied. It began 


by looting the best orchestras of the country and forming a permanent 


one of its own, and by appointing Dr. Adrian Boult, the beloved Com- 
petition Festival conductor as its trainer, it pacified, by one single gesture, 
the non-combatant population. It invaded the public-concert field, there- 
by overcoming all competitors with less ammunition. It financed certain 
choral societies, thereby ruining most of the others. It developed its own 
choir, thereby ruining the choirs it had previously financed. Other forms 
of entertainment suffered in their way, but it was in the musical ranks 
that the worst decimations took place. Concert Societies of one sort and 
another, some of great age, closed their doors for ever ; fiddlers of world- 
reputation were to be found in cafe orchestras ; a number of singers were 
forced to become useful citizens, some even had to go to America. The 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund almost broke its heart and its back in its 
endeavours to mitigate the wretchedness and destitution that was spread- 
ing like a dreary disease through the vitals of a once healthy and dignified 
profession. Only the B.B.C. swelled and swelled, until it lay like some vast, 
predatory maggot over the whole of British musical life. And with this 
access of power and importance the manners of its officials underwent a 
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noticeable change. Gone was that easy ‘ flannel-bag’ charm of earlier 
days. Passed, never to return, was the assumption that the artist was 
worthy of respect and sensitive handling as well as of his hire. Modesty 
and becoming grace gave way to arrogance and a not always polite scorn. 
To approach even the outer portals of this electrical Olympus needed 
almost the temerity required to buy a penny stamp in a suburban post- 
office. It now housed itself, with characteristic effrontery, in a building 
of most intimidating modernity opposite Queen’s Hall, and within those 
pagan walls nought but cold efficiency reigned. Later the edifice became 

opularly known as ‘ Sing-Sing ’ and over its terrifying portals Dante’s 
amous warning was inscribed. It is said that artists were unpacked on 
entrance, placed on a moving belt, pushed off at the right studio, collected 
again later, repacked, and then ejected, clutching in their fine nervous 
hands the price of their shame. 

The destruction and humiliation of the musical profession was, how- 
ever, not the worst of the evils that could be laid at the door of the B.B.C. 
Its blackest crime was the creation of an enormous class of inattentive 
listeners with the consequent coarsening of musical taste. It should be 
known that before the mid-twenties music was brought to the consumer 
largely by means of the public concert. Admission to a concert was by pur- 
chase of a ticket, and such ticket bestowed on the purchaser no right other 
than that of listening. Good manners and tradition restrained audiences 
from shouting and whistling, rustling newspapers, talking, quarrelling and 
banging about generally, except between items. The reason why these 
extraneous noises were discouraged was that the act of listening to music 
was considered a difficult one, requiring much concentration; that in 
addition to hearing the notes of a piece played or sung correctly, con- 
siderable delight would accrue from noting fine phrasing, balance of 
she delicately handled dynamic contrast and the rest. In fact, under the 
happiest conditions, musical works were actually rehearsed on the assump- 
tion that quite a number of people in an audience would appreciate such 
subtleties. Further, the development in size, shape and quality of the 
various musical instruments, including even the human voice, had been 
determined by the existence of the concert hall as a chrysalis. The notion 
also existed at this time that the actual physical presence of the performers 
‘was a source of considerable stimulation to the audience. People would 
practise self-denial and go to much expense and trouble to attend these 
concerts, and having got there it is said that they would listen with closest 
attention, if only to get their money’s worth. With the growth of the. 
hegemony of the B.B.C. these quaint traditions and practices fell into 
disrepute, and finally died out and were forgotten. 

_ Music and all other forms of entertainment and instruction were now 
brought direct to the consumer. Like water, it was laid on from the main. 
It was no longer necessary to go to the well for refreshment or truth. You 
just turned on a tap, and, like John Barleycorn, ‘ it would do more than 
anything by the turning of your hand,’ and the careless person was not 
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subject to fine or punishment if he inadvertently left the tap running. 
There was no fear of a season of drought. From early morning till the final 
‘Good nate, ev’ryboddeh,’ a spate of dance music, sporting events, light- 
weight music, stock prices, heavy-weight music, weather forecasts, plays, 
welter-weight music, news bulletins, time signals, and vaudeville swirled 
about the nation’s ears. It was cheaper than water ; it was the cheapest 
commodity the world had ever known. Having undermined the founda- 
tions of cottage and castle, it swept into public places; poured out of 
shop doors, oozed into bar-parlours, gurgled about the hills and valleys 
and pleasant places of the earth. As our American cousins would have 
said, “ ‘ The Falls of Lodore ’ had nothing on it.”’ Only the dead and the 
deaf were immune. But it was unlike water, the desire for which may be 
temporarily quenched, and with which the law of Marginal Utility quickly 
operates ; it was like a drug; it was like a combination of all drugs. It 
narcotised, it drove men mad, it was both a stimulant and a sporific. It 
was cheap, and therefore like the subject of the famous sonnet ‘ Enjoy’d 
no sooner but despised straight.’ But without it man was now helpless. 
He could not read, talk, work, sleep, commune with his soul, or make love 
unless he had ‘ switched on the wireless.’ It became as essential an 
accompaniment to an Englishman’s life as ‘O sole mio ’ to the otherwise 
unbearable beauties of Venice. And oddly enough this person was des- 
cribed at that time as ‘ the listener.’ From the point of view of its old- 
fashioned meaning the description is the most fantastic misnomer that the 
English language can show. He was a listener only in the sense that he was 
acutely and uncomfortably aware when the noises ceased. At such moments 
he felt naked and ashamed. He was like a townsman who, when trans 
orted to the country, is unable to sleep because of the appalling silence 
he legend has grown up that at this time one person actually listened 
some say with a miniature score on his knee, to the whole of Beethoven’ 
Fourth Symphony, that windows and doors were hermetically sealed 
against the invasion of all extraneous sound, that he forgot to put out the 
cat, and garage the car, that all necessary household chores were suspended, 
that the rest of the family crept about in list slippers, that the clocks were 
stopped against the danger of chiming, and the cricket refrained fro 
chirping on the hearth. There is no reliable evidence that such a paragon 
existed ; he remains an idea and ideal like Mrs. ’Arris. He never had a 
corporeal existence. : 
No organism can remain stationary; it must either grow or decline 
The British Broadcasting Corporation fulfilled the law of its being and 
grew. It soon became evident that although public concerts were dyin 
out, there was still a number of people who made music privately, some of 
whom did not even possess receiving-sets. This was, naturally, locke 
upon as a menace, and it was not long before the B.B.C. was able to force 
a bill through Parliament making private music-making illegal except by 
persons possessing a licence covering third-party risk. These licenses 
were issued only to performers who were liable to be engaged by the B.B.C. 
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and to one or two music-critics who were known to be able to play an 
instrument. A special musical C.1.D. was formed with powers of search 
and entry, and all offenders were summarily punished. After a time these 
licences were withdrawn altogether and music-making by unauthorised 
persons utterly forbidden. Only Mr. W. J. Turner was given special 

ermission to continue his one-finger practice of the ‘ Lieder ohne Worte.’ 

he B.B.C. now established its own training-schools and forcing-houses 
very much in the style of the ballet-schools of the old Russian Imperial 
Court. Children were taken at a tender age and carefully coached in Radio 
Voice, Radio Personality (Gott steh mir bei !) Radio Piano-touch, Radio 
Pizzicato, and the rest. Wireless announcers and officials were carefully 
segregated and made to take the oath of celibacy. This latter ukase was 
‘not found so difficult to enforce as had at first been anticipated. 

That the final victory of progress over reaction was overwhelming and 
irrevocable is best illustrated from the Press report of Police-Court 
proceedings that were taken against four persons, one actually a woman, 
for having seriously infringed the law by conspiring to play Haydn 
Quartets in a cellar at Westminster. 

* At Lambeth Police Court yesterday four persons were charged with 
-consorting in an unlicensed place with felonious intent to contravene the 
‘Public Morals (Illegal Assembly) Regulations. Chief Inspector Snoop 

stated that he was passing St. John’s Institute on the previous evening 
_when he heard certain unfamiliar noises issuing therefrom. When asked 

what he meant by “ unfamiliar’ he caused some laughter by replying 
that he “ hadn’t much ear, but he could tell this bootleg stuff from real 
_broadcast vintage any time.’”’ The Inspector gained access to the building 
_and further stated that he there saw the prisoners sitting in compromising 
attitudes on a platform. To use his own words, he “ caught ’em red- 
-’anded, with the stuff on ’em.” There were about a hundred other people 
_in the room, including a number of children. He arrested the quartet, and 
“took the names and addresses of the members of the audience. After 
other evidence was taken the magistrate passed the maximum sentence. 
Before doing so His Worship observed : “ In the whole course of my career 
-on this Bench I have never had to deal with a more serious case. It is 
appalling to think,” he said, “ that in this City there are still to be found 
four individuals so oblivious of common decency, so degraded by iniquity, 
so insensitive to all human appeal as to be capable of the acts with which 
you now stand charged. It is my great regret that I am unable to sentence 
you to the Cat and long terms of penal servitude. Only by such strong 
measures can noxious crimes of this order be suppressed. I cannot trust 
myself to comment on the fact that a number of young persons were 
allowed to witness this disgusting exhibition. However, I order all 
papers, including the score and parts to be compounded and sent to the 
Public Prosecutor. I have a shrewd suspicion that it will be discovered that 
‘these creatures have contemplated even worse crimes, if such can be 
imagined.” (Pained murmurs in the back of the court). 
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A celebrated alienist of the day disassociated himself strongly from the 
strictures of the magistrate. It was quite obvious, he said, that these poor 
wretches were not responsible for their actions. They were suffering from a 
particularly morbid form of ‘ exhibitionism,’ and while he agreed that 
everything should be done to protect the young from contamination, he 
thought the Asylum and not the prison offered the best means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such unfortunate incidents. 

However, whether as a result of the more rigorous application of the 
law, or because of the general spread of enlightenment and good taste, 
occurrences of this kind very soon become as rare as garrotting, public 
hangings and the split-infinitive. 

The description of the processes by which the British Broadcasting 
Corporation gained complete control of book-publishing, greyhound- 
racing, education, chiropody and, ultimately, of Government itself, 
belongs to another chapter. 
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BEATRIX POTTER 


A Critical Estimate 
By GRAHAM GREENE 


% T is said that the effect of eating too much lettuce is soporific.” It is 
with some such precise informative sentence that one might expect 
the great Potter saga to open, for the obvious characteristic of Beatrix 
Potter’s style is a selective realism, which takes emotion for granted 
and puts aside love and death with a gentle detachment reminiscent of 
Mr. E. M. Forster’s. Her stories contain plenty of dramatic action, but it is 
described from the outside by an acute and unromantic observer, who 
never sacrifices truth for an effective gesture. As an example of Miss 
Potter’s empiricism, her rigid adherence to what can be seen and heard, 
consider the climax of her masterpiece The Roly-Poly Pudding, 'Tom 
Kitten’s capture by the rats in the attic : 

“Anna Maria,” said the old man rat (whose name was Samuel Whiskers), 
“Anna Maria, make me a kitten dumpling roly-poly pudding for my dinner.” 

“It requires dough and a pat of butter, and a rolling pin,” said Anna Maria, 
considering Tom Kitten with her head on one side. 

“No,” said Samuel Whiskers, ‘“‘ Make it properly, Anna Maria, with bread- 
crumbs.” 

But in 1908 when The Roly-Poly Pudding was published, Miss Potter 
was at the height of her power. She was not born a realist, and her first 
story was not only romantic, it was historical. The Tailor of Gloucester 
opens : 

In the time of swords and periwigs and full-skirted coats with flowered lappets— 
when gentlemen wore ruffles, and gold-laced waistcoats of paduasoy and taffeta— 
there lived a tailor in Gloucester. 

In the sharp details of this sentence, in the flowered lappets, there is a 
hint of the future Potter, but her first book is not only hampered by its 
period setting but by the presence of a human character. Miss Potter is 
seldom at her best with human beings (the only flaw in The Roly-Poly 
Pudding is the introduction in the final pages of the authoress in person), 
though with one human character she succeeded triumphantly. I refer, 
of course, to Mr. MacGregor, who made an elusive appearance in 1904 in 
The Tale of Benjamin Bunny, ran his crabbed earth-mould way through 
Peter Rabbit and met his final ignominous defeat in The Flopsy Bunnies in 
1909. But the tailor of Gloucester cannot be compared with Mr. Mac- 
Gregor. He is too ineffective and too virtuous, and the atmosphere of 
the story—snow, and Christmas bells and poverty—is too Dickensian. 
Incidentally, in Simpkin Miss Potter drew her only unsympathetic 
portrait of a cat. The ancestors of Tom Thumb and Hunca-Munca play 
a humanitarian part. Their kind hearts are a little oppressive. 
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In the same year Miss Potter published Squirrel Nutkin. It is an un- 
satisfactory book, less interesting than her first, which was a good example 
of a bad genre. But in 1904, with the publication of Two Bad Mice, Miss 
Potter opened the series of her great comedies. In this story of Tom 
Thumb and Hunca-Munca and their wanton havoc of a doll’s house, the 
unmistakable Potter style first appears. 

It is an elusive style, difficult to analyse. It owes something to 
alliteration : 

Hunca Munca stood up in her chair and chopped at the ham with another lead 
knife. 
** It’s as hard as the hams at the cheesemonger’s,”’ said Hunca Munca. 


Something too it owes to the short paragraphs, which are fashioned with a 
delicate irony, not to complete a movement, but mutely to criticise the 
action by arresting it. The imperceptible pause allows the mind to take in 


the picture : the mice are stilled in their enraged attitudes, for a moment, ~ 


before the action sweeps forward : 
Then there was no end to the rage and disappointment of Tom Thumb and 
Hunca Munca. They broke up the pudding, the lobsters, the pears and the oranges. 
As the fish would not come off the plate, they put it into the red-hot crinkly 
paper fire in the kitchen ; but it would not burn either. 


It is curious that Beatrix Potter’s method of paragraphing has never been 
imitated. 

The last quotation shows another element of her later style, her love of a 
precise catalogue, her creation of atmosphere with still-life. One re- 
members Mr. MacGregor’s rubbish heap : 

There were jam pots and paper bags and mountains of chopped grass from the 
mowing machine (which always tasted oily), and some rotten vegetable marrows 
and an old boot or two. 


The only indication in Two Bad Mice of a prentice hand is the sparsity of 
dialogue ; her characters had not yet begun to utter those brief pregnant 
sentences, which have slipped, like proverbs, into common speech. 
ne in the early book equals Mr. Jackson’s, ‘“‘ No teeth. No teeth. No 
teeth.” 

In 1904 too The Tale of Peter Rabbit, the second of the great comedies, 
was published, closely followed by its sequal, Benjamin Bunny. In Peter 
and his cousin Benjamin Miss Potter created two epic personalities. The 
great characters of fiction are often paired : Quixote and Sancho, Panta- 
gruel and Panurge, Pickwick and Weller, Benjamin and Peter. Peter was a 
neurotic, Benjamin worldly and imperturbable. Peter was warned by his 
mother, “ Don’t go into Mr. MacGregor’s garden ; your Father had an 
accident there ; he was put in a pie by Mrs. MacGregor.”’ But Peter went 
from stupidity rather than for adventure. He escaped from Mr. Mac- 
Gregor by leaving his clothes behind, and the sequel, the story of how his 
clothes were recovered, introduces Benjamin, whose coolness and practi- 
cality are a foil to the nerves and clumsiness of his cousin. It was Benjamin 
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who knew the way to enter a garden: “ It spoils peoples clothes to squeeze 
under a gate; the proper way to get in is to climb down a pear tree.” 
It was Peter who fell down head first. 

From 1904 to 1908 were vintage years in comedy ; to these years belong 
The Pie and the Patty Pan, The Tale of Tom Kitten, The Tale of Mrs. 
Tiggy Winkle, and only one failure, Mr. Jeremy Fisher. Miss Potter had 
found her right vein and her right scene. The novels were now set in 
Cumberland ; the farms, the village shops, the stone walls, the green slope 
of Catbells became the background of her pictures and her prose. She was 
peopling a countryside. Her dialogue had become memorable because 
aphoristic : 

‘I disapprove of tin articles in puddings and pies. It is most undesirable— 

(especially when people swallow in lumps) ” 


She could draw a portrait in a sentence : 


“My name is Mrs. Tiggy Winkle ; Oh yes if you please’m, I’m an excellent 
clear-starcher.” 


And with what beautiful economy she sketched the first smiling villain of 
her gallery ! Tom Kitten had dropped his clothes off the garden wall as 
the Puddle-Duck family passed : 


“Come ! Mr. Drake Puddle-Duck,” said Moppet. ‘‘ Come and help us to dress 
him !| Come and button up Tom!” 

Mr. Drake Puddle-Duck advanced in a slow sideways manner, and picked up 
the various articles. 

But he put them on himself. They fitted him even worse than Tom Kitten. 

“ Its a very fine morning,” said Mr. Drake Puddle-Duck. 


Looking backward over the thirty years of Miss Potter’s literary career, 
we see that the creation of Mr. Puddle-Duck marked the beginning of a 
new period. At some time between 1907 and 1909 Miss Potter must have 
passed through an emotional ordeal which changed the character of her 
genius. It would be impertinent to inquire into the nature of the ordeal. 
Her case is curiously similar to that of Henry James. Something happened 
which shook their faith in appearances. From The Portrait of a Lady 
onwards, innocence deceived, the treachery of friends, became the theme 
of James’s greatest stories. Madam Merle, Kate Croy, Madame de 
Vionnet, Charlotte Stant, these tortuous treacherous women are parallelled 
through the dark period of Miss Potter’s art. “‘ A man can smile and smile 
and be a villain,”’ that, a little altered, was her recurrent message, expressed 
by her gallery of scoundrels: Mr. Drake Puddle-Duck, the first and 
slightest, Mr. Jackson, the least harmful with his passion for honey and his 
reiterated, ‘‘ No teeth. No teeth. No teeth,” Samuel Whiskers, gross and 
brutal, and the “‘ gentleman with sandy whiskers ”» who may be identified 
with Mr. Tod. With the publication of Mr. Tod in 1912, Miss Potter’s 
pessimism reached its climax. But for the nature of her audience Mr. 
Tod would certainly have ended tragically. In Jemima Puddle-Duck the 
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gentleman with sandy whiskers had at least a debonair impudence when he 
addressed his victim : 


“ Before you commence your tedious sitting, I intend to give you a treat. Let us 
have a dinner party all to ourselves ! 

May I ask you to bring up some herbs from the farm garden to make a savoury 
omelette ? Sage and thyme, and mint and two onions, and some parsley. I will 


provide lard for the stuff—lard for the omelette.” said the hospitable gentleman with — 


sandy whiskers. 


But no charm softens the brutality of Mr. Tod and his enemy, the — 


repulsive Tommy Brock. In her comedies Miss Potter had gracefully 
eliminated the emotions of love and death ; it is the measure of her genius 
that when, in The Tale of Mr. Tod they broke the barrier, the form of her 
book, her ironic style, remained unshattered. When she could not keep 
death out she stretched her technique to include it. Benjamin and Peter 
had grown up and married, and Benjamin’s babies were stolen by Brock ; 
the immortal pair, one still neurotic, the other knowing and imperturbable, 
set off to the rescue, but the rescue, conducted in darkness, from a house, 
“something between a cave, a prison, and a tumbledown pig-stye,” 
compares grimly with an earlier rescue from Mr. MacGregor’s sunny 
vegetable-garden. 


The sun had set ; an owl began to hoot in the wood. There were many unpleasant 
things lying about, that had much better have been buried; rabbit bones and 
skulls, and chickens’ legs and other horrors. It was a shocking place and very dark. 


But Mr. Tod, for all the horror of its atmosphere, is indispensable. There 
are few fights in literature which can compare in excitement with the dual 
between Mr. Tod and Tommy Brock : 


Everything was upset except the kitchen table. 

And everything was broken, except the mantlepiece and the kitchen fender. 
The crockery was smashed to atoms. 

The chairs were broken, and the window, and the clock fell with a crash, and there 
were handfulls of Mr. Tod’s sandy whiskers. 

The vases fell off the mantelpiece, the canisters fell off the shelf ; the kettle fell 
off the hob. Tommy Brock put his foot in a jar of raspberry jam. 


Mr. Tod marked the distance which Miss Potter had travelled since the 
ingenuous romanticism of The Tailor of Gloucester. The next year with 
The Tale of Pigling Bland, the period of the great near-tragedies came to an 
end. There was pometung of the same squalor, and the villain, Mr. 
Thomas Piperson, was not less terrible than Mr. 'Tod, but the book ended 
on a lyrical note, as Pigling Bland escaped with Pig-Wig : 


They ran, and they ran, and they ran down the hill, and across a short cut on 
level green turf at the bottom, between pebble-beds and rushes. 
They came to the river, they came to the bridge—they crossed it hand in hand— 


It was the nearest Miss Potter had approached to a conventional love 
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story. The last sentences seemed a promise that the cloud had lifted, that _ 
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there was to be a return to the style of the earlier comedies. But Pigling 
Bland was published in 1913. Through the years of war the author was 
silent, and for many years after it was over, only a few books of rhyme 
appeared. These showed that Miss Potter had lost none of her skill as an 
artist, but left the great question of whither her genius was tending 
unanswered. Then, after seventeen years, at the end of 1930, Little Pig 
Robinson was published. 

The scene was no longer Cumberland but Devonshire and the sea. The 
story, more than twice as long as Mr. Tod, was diffuse and undramatic. 
The smooth smiling villain had disappeared and taken with him the pun- 
gent dialogue, the sharp detail, the light of common day. Miss Potter had 
not returned to the great comedies. She had gone on beyond the great 
near-tragedies to her Tempest. No tortured Lear nor strutting Antony 
- could live on Prospero’s island, among the sounds and sweet airs and 
cloud-capt towers. Miss Potter too had reached her island, the escape from 
tragedy, the final surrender of imagination to safe, serene fancy : 


A stream of boiling water flowed down the silvery strand. The shore was covered 
with oysters. Acid-drops and sweets grew upon the trees. Yams, which are a sort 
of sweet potato, abounded ready cooked. The breadfruit tree grew iced cakes and 
muffins ready baked. 


_ It was all very satisfying for a pig Robinson, but in that rarified air no 

_ bawdy Tommy Brock could creep to burrow, no Benjamin pursue his feud 
between the vegetable-frames, nor Puddle-Duck search in wide-eyed 
innocence for “‘ a convenient dry nesting-place.” 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ANON 


By JAMES FERGUSSON 


O British author is nowadays so obscure or so archaic as to be 
undeserving of resurrection. The poems of Skelton, the songs 

of Carey, the plays of Shadwell have been carefully exhumed, 

; painstakingly edited, luxuriously printed ; admired, discussed and 
even read. But still that great writer whose career is my subject remains 
neglected and unpraised by nearly everyone. True, occasionally works of 
his receive a grudging commendation. But how often are his masterpieces 
quoted without acknowledgement, ascribed to another hand or even 
abruptly described as “ Old Song”? It was Scott himself who began the 
latter fashion, a strange one indeed for such an honest and generous man to 
have stooped to ; and his followers in this mean practice have been many. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, to his eternal honour, has devoted much space 
in the Oxford Book of English Verse to selections from Anon’s poems, and 
has not failed to group the author’s work under his name. But where 
meanwhile is the fat biography or the discreet monograph ? Why is there 
no Anon Society to collect and support its hero’s writings ? Why are there 
no essays on “the Anon tradition in modern English literature,” no 
motor-bus tours to “ the Anon country,” no “‘ Anon Festivals,” no Anon 
Museum, no statue of Anon in Park Lane or Parliament Square—in a word, 
no public recognition of Anon as a part of the great heritage of English 
literature? ‘The neglect of this fine poet is as inexplicable as it is shameful. 

It is with no feeling of superiority, with no pride in an unusual familiarity 
with Anon’s works, that I put forward my modest plea for his rehabilita- 
tion ; but only in the hope that by the very shortcomings of this essay 
some more competent pen may be stimulated to give us the full-length 
critical biography of him that has been so long overdue, and some man of 
letters shamed into collecting and editing the vast body of his work. 

The strangest fact about Anon’s life is of course its length. The date of 
his birth can hardly be ascertained, although it seems likely that the event 
took place towards the middle of the thirteenth century. But there is 
little doubt that he lived till far on in the eighteenth century, and the date 
of his death cannot with certainty be placed before 1800. His phenomenally 
long life was, however, more like that of Mrs. Woolf's “‘ Orlando ” than 
that of “ the old, old, very old man Thomas Parr.” His vigour and his 
literary output retained their freshness to the very last, even though the 
latter shrank towards the end of his life into a narrower channel than it 
had filled in the flower of his manhood during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. A few of his admirers have affected to discover in him another 
trait of Mrs. Woolf’s hero: that he was both man and woman. But this 
belief, based on the tone of some of his most poignant lyrics, particularly, 
“ O waly, waly, up the bank,” is erroneous and short-sighted. A great 
poet can write from a woman’s point of view as easily as from a man’s. 
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In all probability Anon’s mother was of Scottish birth; he certainly 
had Scottish blood in him. His birthplace cannot have been far from the 
Border and was probably in the Debateable Land itself. The greater part 
of his life was spent in travel. His childhood and early youth, however, 
were passed in ecclesiastical seclusion. It seems probable that he was 
brought up in a monastery ; and though he never assumed the tonsure 
he retained a fairly harmonious connexion with the Church up to the 
Reformation. 

Anon’s astonishing genius flowered early. To this first period of his 
career we owe a large collection of religious verse, the carols, several cycles 
of mystery plays and a number of exquisite lyrics. It is reasonable to 
assume that during this time he travelled constantly between York, 
Coventry, Wakefield and Chester, superintending the production of his 
dramatic works ; and this early and extensive wandering must have given 
him that command of every form of English which is one of his most sur- 
prising gifts. 

This quiet though industrious period did not last long. Anon finally 
left his monastery, probably in consequence of a quarrel with his superiors, 
since he plunged immediately into a strongly contrasting life of military 
adventure. His Scottish blood drew him irresistibly northwards. He had 
already as a youth visited Scotland, on which occasion he gave ample 
evidence alike of his great physical activity and of his extraordinary good 
fortune ; for it was at that time that he joined Sir Patrick Spens on his 
ill-fated expedition to Norway and was apparently the only survivor of his 
crew. Moreover, as the ship at the time of her foundering was no more than 
““ half-owre to Aberdour,”’ it is clear that Anon must have saved his life 
by swimming at least a hundred miles through the wintry sea to the coast 
of Scotland. But that, in the light of his subsequent career, was quite an 
ordinary feat for this remarkable man to have achieved. 

When he finally gave up his monastic life, Anon returned to the Scottish 
Borders and joined his fortunes with those of a chieftain on the Scottish 
side, probably Scott of Buccleuch. He was present at the battle of Otter- 
burn; but not many years later we find him celebrating the battle of 
Agincourt in the song Our King Went Forth to Normandy, in a manner so 
vivid and personal as to make it almost certain that he was there also. 
Indeed, such was his thirst for martial glory, and such his indefatigable 
keenness for travelling, that he seldom failed to be present at every battle 
of importance up to the eighteenth century. Some detractors maintain 
that he sometimes fought on the English side as well as the Scottish in 
the Border wars; but this scurrilous assertion, founded solely on the 
ballad of Chevy Chace, which has been ascribed to him, is easily refuted 
by a parallel study of Chevy Chace and Otterburn. 'The comparison makes 
it immediately clear that the authentic style of Anon is to be found only in 
Otterburn : the rival work can only be a forgery. It is certain that when on 
the Border he always fought with the Scottish army against the English, 
and when in the south with the English army against the French. 
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Kinmont Willie, Jamie Telfer and other works of this period give 
abundant evidence of Anon’s adventurous life under the command of 
successive lairds of Buccleuch ; but after the battle of Flodden he seems 
to have tired of Scotland ; at any rate it was about this time that he re- 
turned to England. He retained, however, some interest in Scottish 
affairs and at the Reformation, when he became a wholehearted Protestant, 
he contributed a savage satire on the Roman Church to the controversies 
of the time. This unsparing and libellous onslaught, all the more objection- 
able for its catchy and rollicking refrain : 

Hay trix, 

Tryme go trix, 

Under the grene wood tre, 
must have made him dangerously unpopular among the adherents of the 
old Church ; but he survived this troubled period as he survived so many 
others. 

Elizabeth’s reign found Anon in London, where he contributed largely 
to the great body of literature which bears her name. True to the courtly 
fashions of the time, his lyrics in Englands Helicon and other contemporary 
anthologies bear the signature of ‘‘ Ignoto.” Besides these, he wrote or 
helped to write a number of plays. But I shall refer later to a discovery 
which I have made in connection with Anon’s dramatic work. Like most 
educated men of the time, he also wrote songs and madrigals, and to this 
stage of his career belongs the greater part of his music, in which the 
individual note of his genius is as clearly sounded as in his verse. 

Anon was never married; but his amorous attachments are remark- 
able, not only for their number but for the evident sincerity which 
characterises every single one of them. Alisoun, Helen of Kirkconnel, 
Chloris, Phillida (who, to our regret, flouted him), more than one Phillis 
and Amaryllis, lovely Celia and the rest—we should like to know more of 
these charming creatures of whom we catch such vivid glimpses in their 
admirer’s poems and concerning whom history is otherwise silent. 

We do not know what part Anon took in the Civil War, though it is 
safe to assume that he was in the thick of it, but by the Revolution of 
1688 he had become a strong Whig. His Lillibullero played an important 
part in the expulsion of the Stewarts, and, inferior as it is as literature to 
Anon’s ordinary work, its long-continued popularity is an eloquent tribute 
to the irresistible lilt of its verses. It is odd that on his return to Scotland, 
where he spent a large part of the early eighteenth century, he should have 
become an almost fanatical Jacobite. There is some unsolved mystery 
here. Probably the pension or sinecure which he expected from Queen 
Anne’s Whig ministers in return for his services was not forthcoming, and 
this eee of small-minded ingratitude must have had the effect of sending 
him back to Scotland to transfer his volatile sympathies to the other party. 
His spirited gathering-songs, especially those connected with the Forty- 
Five, and his beautiful lyrics of regret after the collapse of the Stewart 
cause, remain among the most popular of his works. ' 
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Evidently the British Government thought it wise to make its peace 
with one who, in spite of his great age, still possessed the spirit of a 
‘Tyrtaeus. He returned to England, and the rest of his career, so far as it 
can be traced, was chiefly devoted to the composition of songs in which the 
glories of Britannia and the British Navy were lauded in extravagant terms. 
He grew a trifle bibulous in his old age and in his devotion to Bacchus, no 
less than in his allegiance to Mars, he spoke with the true voice of the 
Georgian period. But by the close of the eighteenth century Anon’s 
literary output, so rich, full and varied over more than five centuries, had 
dwindled to nothing. His death must be presumed somewhere about the 
dawn of the Romantic Revival (the crop of forgeries which appeared at 
that time is clear evidence that his imitators knew that the tomb had 


‘Silenced him), and no doubt some earnest inquirer will one day identify 


the site of his lonely and unmarked grave. 

But the most remarkable fact of Anon’s career has, so far as I know, 
never been chronicled : indeed, I think I may claim to have discovered it. 

Anon was the author of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The truth of this discovery can be proved by the use of one of the 
clue-systems employed by Mr. Percy Allen and others of the Oxford 
school. These gentlemen have demonstrated that such words occurring 


_ in Shakespeare’s plays as “ spring ” (in Latin, ver), “‘ Ford ” or “ Brook ” 


_and “ RomEO ” are ciphers corresponding to “‘ De Vere,” “‘ Oxford” and 


_“ Edward Oxford ’—various forms of the name of Edward de Vere, 


seventeenth Earl of Oxford, whom they maintain to be the true author of 


_ the plays. Filled with admiration for this ingenious method of detec- 


tion, I applied it from a fresh angle and soon found a startling key-passage 
in the first part of King Henry IV, Act II, Scene 4. Here we have.Prince 
Henry—Shakespeare’s favourite hero, afterwards developed to his full 
stature in King Henry V—tepresenting the true author of the plays ; 
Ned Poins, representing Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, one of the 
reputed authors ; and the drawer Francis, representing Francis Bacon, the 
other reputed author. It will be noted that the dramatist has, with brutal 
but perhaps excusable sarcasm, represented his two rivals the one as a 
brawling, feather-headed young man of fashion, the other as a mean, 
squeaking servant. The dialogue between the three discusses a piece of 
sugar—representing the authorship of the plays, or rather the sweets of 
the fame attaching to it—and at intervals during this dialogue, Poins, in 
league with the Prince to tease the unhappy Francis, calls out his name in 
an accusing voice from the adjoining room. Each time the answer forced 
out from the victim is clear, direct and undisguised : ‘‘ Anon, Anon, sir.” 


_ After which the Prince, with a single imperious ‘‘ Poins ! ” draws from the 


# 


- latter also the very same admission, “ Anon, Anon, sir.” 


Now let the Oxfordians make what they can of that. 


Paes 
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Woodcuts by J. R. Bices 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BETTER MOUSE-TRAPS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Your “ mouse-trap ”’ review in the current issue of the LONDON Mercury revives 

a question which for many years has been referred to American libraries for solution. 
This is the authorship of the quotation—‘ If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbours, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” Claims for this have been made 
for Thoreau, Carlyle, Emerson, etc., and for Elbert Hubbard who is said to have evolved 
the statement from his ‘‘ Cosmic consciousness.” 

The facts seem to be these. In 1855, under the head of ‘‘ Common Fame,” Emerson 
wrote in his “ Journals ”»—“ If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, 
or can make better chairs or knives, crucibles or church organs, than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard beaten road to his house, though it be in the woods.” 

__ The quotation in this form as printed in the LONDON Mercury has never been found 
in Emerson’s writings, although Mrs. Sarah S. B. Yule, in her book entitled ‘‘ Borrowings,” 
compiled in 1889, states to the best of her memory she copied this quotation from an address 
- she heard Ralph Waldo Emerson deliver. 
___ It is claimed that the quotation as you print it originated with the Reverend Dr. John R. 
- Paxton, a Presbyterian minister of New York City in a sermon repeated many times and 
- entitled “‘ He could not be hid.” A condensation of this sermon was printed in the 
_ “Treasury ” in March, 1899. This was a magazine for church workers, but the copy in the 
Library of Congress does not have this particular sentence in the portion of the sermon 
by Dr. Paxton which the “ Treasury ” published. 
_ While the author of this sentence, as worded, has not been discovered and likely will 
never be, it seems certain that Emerson first expressed the idea and that others have borrowed 
it and used it without improving its original form.—Yours, etc., 


CuHaLMerS Hap ey, Librarian 
Public Library of Cincinnati, November 14th, 1932 


HIAWATHA 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,— Then the Chief, the Golden-sandalled : 

S ‘* Redskins, friends, if any blighter, 
Any bloke, had ever told us 
(Ed.) that we should one day print a 
Parody of Hiawatha 
We should certainly have thought him 
Madder than a thousand hatters. 

But, O Redskins, I have done it, 
Strike me puce, I’ve gone and done it 
(Last month’s cover, that’s what’s done it) 
Solvitur (that means you take it) 
Ambulando (or you leave it) 
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Also, if you’d like it done in 

Greek, ot dpovrig *Imrondetdy ” 

And the Constant Readers read it, 

Read it through from start to finish 

And they smiled and laughed and giggled 
Though they said they hadn’t meant to 
But the general opinion 

Was that it must never happen, 

Never happen in the future. 


(Signed) Your Most Obedient Servants X.Y.Z.—the whole Caboodle. 


EXPERT OPINION 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—Possibly you can explain why those who write, or who publish, stories about medical 

matters so rarely take the trouble to secure even tolerable accuracy in simple details 
about which any doctor or trained nurse could give precise information. In articles and stories 
on other topics writers take pains to be accurate in their descriptions—failing which, their 
contributions are declined by responsible editors. It is exasperating to read in your November 
issue an article entitled “ First Operation’ which, apart from any question of literary 
criticism, is simply bristling with descriptive errors. I need not illustrate ; ask any doctor of 
your acquaintance. Reading the article I felt as you might feel if you read a political story 
in which the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition sat silently on the Mace 
listening to the Speaker introducing the Budget ; or a golf story in which the hero hit a 
glorious putt out of a bunker with his driver. 

It seems a pity. This happens to be the first number of your magazine which I have seen, 
and I am naturally not encouraged to see another one. I begin to fear that your other contribu- 
tors also may be writing on subjects about which they know very little, and that my 
literary education is by no means safe in their hands.—Yours, etc., 


D. YELLOWLEES, M.B. 
Glasgow, November 20th, 1932 


——— 


O, HENRY ! 
Pen-Drawing by “ Pontax ” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


of bibliographical scholarship in general, into its debt. It has just issued a— 


remarkably finely produced quarto volume English and Scottish Printing © 


es Bibliographical Society has once more put its members, and the world 


Types 1535-58, 1552-8, collected and annotated by Lt.-Col. Frank Isaac, 


upon the general lines of his previous volume (published in 1930), which dealt with the — 


preceding years of the sixteenth century. A hundred-and-seventy-one pages of fac- 
similes are given, illustrating the types used by sixty printers. Some account of each 
of these is given, together with a list of the types he used. There are moreover notes on 
eight “‘ Stationers whose names are found in colophons stating that they have ‘im- 


printed ’ the books in question, but who were publishers only and not printers.” In ~ 


his brief introduction Colonel Isaac draws attention to the fact that the period covered 


by his present volume saw the rise of jobbing printers, who published no books on their — 


own account. One jobbing printer whom he mentions particularly is Nicholas Hill, 
of whom Colonel Isaac says that he “‘ did, I believe, far more work than he has yet been 
credited with. In many cases his books are signed as ‘ imprinted ’ by his employer and 
the only clue to the actual printer is the type.” This fine book provides one more argu- 


we 


ad 


ment why every student of printing and publishing, and every big public library, — 


should apply immediately for membership in the Bibliographical Society. 
* * * 
I continue to receive the quarterly parts of that excellent compilation, Book-Auction 


Records, published by Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, of 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1., at a subscription price of thirty shillings a year, post free. The 


~" 


latest part (which reached me some weeks ago) is the third of volume 29, and contains — 


the auction-records of the period from April to June of this year. 3581 items are — 
included, and the sales concerned are those held by the firms of Christie, Hodgson, — 
Puttick and Simpson, and Sotheby in London, by Messrs. Dowells in Edinburgh, and — 


by Messrs. Edmiston in Glasgow. I fear my note on this part of B.A.R. is so belated 
that its successor will be out before these lines appear in print. 


% * * 


PX eae publication, which ought to have been acknowledged even longer ago, — 
is the 25th volume of The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, publish- — 


ed in the United States by the University of Chicago Press, and in Great Britain by the 
Cambridge University Press. The American annual subscription to the Society is 


$3, and the English subscription is eighteen shillings and sixpence. The greater part — 
of the present volume is taken up by Mr. Henry R. Wagner’s account of The — 


Manuscript Atlases of Battista Agnese which date from the middle of the sixteenth 
century. This article is illustrated with a large number of plates. Two other essays are 
also included, Russian Expansion to America, Its Bibliographical Foundations, by 


Mr. Robert J. Kerner, and Bibliographical Guides for the Study of English, by Mr. 
Arthur J. Kennedy. The latter paper concludes with a “ Chronological List ? which — 
contains 189 items regarded by the author as “ outstanding bibliographical guides.” _ 


— 
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NOTES ON SALES. 


“0 Bae SOTHEBY’S sale of books and manuscripts on November 14th and 
15th brought in the very satisfactory total of £2,883 for the 494 lots offered. 
The highest price was £500, which Messrs. Quaritch gave for the Chansonnier de 
Laborde, an extremely important French musical manuscript of the late fifteenth 
century, being one of only four known similar collections of French secular songs. A 
point of special interest in connection with this manuscript is that it gives the names of 
the composers of many of the tunes—names which are sometimes not otherwise 
recorded. Apart from this book, the chief interest of the sale centered round two 
authors—Charles Kingsley and ‘“‘ Lewis Carroll ”. The Kingsley books came from the 
library of his daughter, the late Mrs. St. Leger Harrison, otherwise known as “ Lucas 
Malet,” and many of them were presentation copies to the author’s wife. Of these 
the most notable was The Water-Babies, first edition, with the “ Envoi ” (usually 
_ missing) 1863, which fetched the really very high figure of £118. This price was 
given by Messrs. Maggs, who also gave £75 for another presentation copy from 
Kingsley to his wife—that of Westward Ho! 3 volumes, 1855. A similar copy of 
Hereward the Wake, 2 volumes, 1866, with a manuscript copy of the dedicatory 
_ letter to Thomas Wright inserted, fetched £40, and one of At Last, 2 volumes, 
1871, £23. Seventy-nine letters from Kingsley to Tom Hughes, mostly unpublished, 
_ brought in £26. As to ‘ Lewis Carroll,” the most remarkable lot was an early 
_ autograph manuscript, The Rectory Magazine. Being a compendium of the Best 
Tales, Poems, Essays, Pictures, etc., that the United Talents of the Rectory Inhabitants 
_ can Produce, 1850, written on 116 octavo pages. Dodgson was then eighteen years 
old. This sold for £370, the purchasers being Messrs. Maggs. It was sold among 
_ the property of the late Miss Louisa F. Dodgson, C. L. Dodgson’s sister, which 
also included a great many presentation copies from him. The greatest rarity, how- 
ever, among the printed books, was not a presentation copy, but one of the four 
known examples of an 8 leaf quarto The Guildford Gazette Extraordinary, 1869. 
This was bought for £50 by the Rosenbach Company. 


| AM beatae HODGSON also held a highly successful sale—on November 3oth, 

and the two following days. The books sold included a large number of 
_ genealogical, antiquarian and topographical works, many illustrated with fine coloured 
_ plates. In many instances the condition of the volumes was extremely good. A notable 
_ feature was the presence of the two earliest editions of R. Hakluyt’s Principal Naviga- 
_ tions. That of 1589, folio, brought in £760. It had the rare Molyneux map in its 
first state, and the three original leaves (also rare) of Drake’s voyage—signatures 
Mmm 4-6. £210 was paid for the second edition, three volumes, folio, 1599-1600, 
_ which also had the Molynex map, though in a later state. Some remarkable extra- 
illustrated, or “ grangerised,” volumes were included among the topographical books, 
notably a copy of the third edition, 1793-1825, of T. Pennant’s Some Account of 
_ London, extended to eight volumes, imperial folio. This fetched £165. Henry Alken’s 
The National Sports of Great Britain, royal folio, 1821, a remarkably fine copy in 
contemporary red morocco, the aquatint plates being very bright and clean through- 
out, sold for £265. 


ae 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES. 


ESSRS. P. J. & A. E. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, London, W.1, have just 

published the third part of their remarkable Catalogue of XVIIIth Century 
Verse. This includes the entries from James Scott (author of Heaven : a Vision, 
4to, 1760, and Purity of Heart : a Moral Episode, quarto, 1761, priced respectively 
half-a-crown and four-and-six) to Maria Julia Young (author of Adelaide and 
Antonine, or the Emigrants, a tale, quarto, 1793, priced seven-and-six). And there 
is, besides, the beginning of the section of anonymous pieces. More than a hundred of 
these last are here listed, arranged alphabetically, and this only carries us to part 


way through the letter B. So that I doubt whether such an array of anonymous 


poetical tracts of the period has ever been catalogued as will be included in this 
list when it is completed. Messrs. Dobell are most heartily to be congratulated on 
giving so much attention to these waifs and strays of versification, many of which 
are naturally of very small monetary value. Among the pieces of known authorship, 
the writers who occupy most space are James Thomson (a poet who presents many 
bibliographical problems), Ned Ward, Paul Whitehead, William Whitehead, Sir 


Charles Hanbury Williams, ‘‘ Peter Pindar,” and Edward Young. Among such a 


quantity of interesting things I hardly know which to mention but perhaps I may 


draw the attention of some collector to a scarce and attractive book of verse, Mrs. — 


Elizabeth Tollet’s Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 1755. This contains one or two 
good poems, which are not well-known, I think. Messrs. Dobell ask £1 15s. for a copy 


of this book. William Somerville’s Occasional Poems, 8vo, 1727, is another pleasant © 


volume. Two copies of it are here catalogued, one for two guineas, and another (less 
good) for twenty-five shillings. And there is Christopher Smart’s fine quarto Poems 
on Several Occasions, 1752, for £3 10s. But I might go on like this for pages. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


Silhouette by BouD 


. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A FANTASTIC STORY* 


HIS “ fantastic story,” written by one whose little volume of Silverpoints 

attracted notice among readers of poetry as far back as the days of The Yellow 

Book, and whose edition of Drayton’s Nimphidia is one of the most charming 

books issued by the Vale Press, has been printed at Mr. Eric Gill’s private 
press at Piggotts in his Joanna type. That will suggest that, quite apart from the pro- 
blems which the narrative presents to the reader, every detail of its printing and bind- 
ing is likely to challenge attention from the student of book-production ; for Mr. Gill 
has views of his own upon typography, which he has expressed in one of the issues of 
his press. The Joanna type in its lower-case is a slightly inclined letter, recalling that of 
some of the beautiful incised inscriptions which Mr. Gill has done in stone. The upper- 
case letters are upright, not inclined, therein following the practice of the early 
writing-masters, and of Aldus and of the printers who followed him in the use of 
italic type. They stand rather less in height than the lower-case ascending letters. 
‘The narrowness of the letters makes the page a little difficult to read to eyes used only 
to round roman type ; and the greyness of the type-lines is made greyer still by the 
grey-tinted paper—a stout rough Barcham Green hand-made, bearing for water- 
mark the letters E (reversed) and R back to back. There is no title-page of the modern 
kind, only the three lines PARK | a Fantastic story | by John Gray, printed in the same 
type as the rest of the book on a fly-leaf by themselves. There are no headings or 
head-lines, and paragraphs are not indented. There are no quotation marks ; but 
much of the story being in dialogue, the alternate speeches are distinguished by 
being indented an em. The pages are numbered with arabic figures at the shoulder. 
The book is cased in grey paper boards with a rose-coloured linen back. 


JOHN EVELYN ON SALADS.+ 

F late years I have filled up some of the little leisure left me in my business of 

making books and writing about them by growing, preparing and dressing salads. 
It gave me great pleasure, therefore, to receive from the Nonesuch Press a beautiful 
little book in which is printed from the author’s manuscript for the first time, John 
Evelyn’s directions to his gardener at Says-Court, and to find at the end of it his 
“‘ Directions for the Gathering, Ordering, and Dressing of Salads for the Table : 
according to their Seasons.” They are all there—“ Blanch’d Herbs”; “ Endive, 
Succory, Sellerie, Fennel, Sweete, Rampions, Roman lettuce, Cosse lettuce, Silesian 
lettuce and Cabbage lettuce ” ; and “ Grene ” Herbs unblanch’d including all those 
that we know and use, and many more that doubtless we ought to use, like “ Scurvy- 


-grasse,” Nasturtium and “ Trip-Madame.” And he tells us just the right proportions 


for the dressing : 
of Salad Oil 3 parts ; of Vinegar or Orange Juice one part : 
A Wise man should gather the Herbs 
An Avericious man fling in the Salt or Vinegar ; 


a TREES 
* Park—A Fantastic Story—by John Gray. Printed by Rene Hague & Eric Gill, at 
Piggotts, nr. Hughenden, Bucks. The copperplate etched by Denis Tegetmeier and printed 


at Collins & Dean, London. Published for the author by Sheed & Ward, 31 Paternoster 


Row, London, 1932. Crown 8vo, 250 copies. 30s. 
+ John ee Directions for the Gardiner at Says-Court But which may be of Use for 
Other Gardens. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes for the Nonesuch Press. 800 copies. 16s. 
R 
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A prodigal the Oyle. i 
inte Spcing and Summer months, sow orange and limon seeds, for the young leaves 


are excellent... . 
But my present job is to write of book-production, not of Salads. The Nonesuch 
Evelyn has been printed in Janson’s type on a light grey Van Gelder paper by Ernest 
Ingham at the Fanfare Press. The garden “‘ motive ” is suggested by a floral bride 
to each page ; and the fleuron ornament of which it is composed is sometimes made to 
perform decorative little antics on its own. The book is cased in paper boards of 


ee 


green marbled paper, which is made to serve for the end-papers, also. On the spine — 


is a green leather label, decorated and lettered in gold. 


“ RUMMY ” AND “ CONSEQUENCES.”* 


N these bad times The Golden Cockerel is surely wise in trying to make the best 
terms it can with both worlds; and so it allows (for an enhanced price) the 
“ limited ” world of collectors to share with the 
potentially unlimited body of general readers the 
enjoyment of its two latest books. The greater 
and better part of Rummy is filled with the 
“‘ Diversions ”—the word should certainly be 
pronounced “‘ divarshuns ’”—made by the author 
and his fellow-pilgrim, Mr. Gibbings, into “ re- 
mote fastnesses of Ireland.” They reek with the 
spirit of that enchanting if distressful country. 
The little wood-engravings, “‘ committed ” by Mr. 
Gibbings, are as merry as the text which they 
chasten or chastise. Mr. Gibbings’s presentation 
of Mr. Coppard as “he pretends he thinks he 
A. E. COPPARD. looks like ” is shown on this page. Consequences 
is a synthetic story, strung together under the 
hand of Mr. Coppard from contributions by nine 
different writers, who take their turn by the formula of the old parlour game—The 
Man (John van Druten) ; The Woman (G. B. Stern); Where they met (A. E. Coppard) ; 
He said to her. . . (Sean O’Faolain) ; She said to him. . . . (Norah Hoult) ; He gave 
her. . .(Hamish Maclaren) ; She gave him. . . . (Elizabeth Bowen) ; The Consequence 
was... . (Ronald Fraser) ; And the World said. . . (Malachi Whitaker). 


From a wood-engraving by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


SAPPHO AT THE BOAR’S HEAD.+ 


SS Reasew thin, tall octavo contains all the precious fragments of Sappho’s poetry 
which have survived the havoc of the ages, except a small number consisting 
of one or two words only, and a very few longer pieces of doubtful authenticity and 
corrupt text. Some of those here printed contain no more than three words, preserved 


*Rummy, that Noble Game expounded in Prose, Poetry, Diagram and Engraving by A. E. 
Coppard and Robert Gibbings. With an Account of Certain Diversions into the Mountain 
Fastnesses of Cork and Kerry.—Consequences. A Complete Story in the Manner of the Old 
Parlour Game in Nine Chapters, each by a different author. With a frontispiece engraved by 
Eric Ravilious. Each in royal 8vo. Golden Cockerel Press. 200 copies on English handmade 
paper, signed by the authors, 2 guineas. Unlimited edition. 6s. j 

t Sappho. The text arranged with Translations and Notes by E. M. Cox. Illustrations 
by Lettice Sandford. 8vo. The Boar’s Head Press, Manaton, Devon. 25 copies on Japanese 
vellum ; 225 copies on British mould-made paper. . 
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in the book of some grammarian or prosodist to illustrate some dull detail of syntax or 
metre. The editor has sought to group them all according to “ some kind of literary 
coherency . . . by linking them together in a sequence which shows a certain rough 
continuity.” They are here printed, for the most part two or three on a page, in Mr. 
Victor Scholderer’s “‘ New Hellenic ” type, which has so often been commended in 
these Notes ; and each has Dr. Cox’s prose translation and a short commentary beneath. 
There are six illustrations, delicately engraved by Lettice Sandford, the fine white 
lines being traced on the solid black in the manner so much used by other engravers 
of the modern school, like Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton. They are admirably printed, 
apparently in the same formes and certainly on the same sheets as the text ; but even 
on the rough mould-made paper the finest lines never fail to show sharp and clear. 
The book is cased in boards of marbled cloth, evidently from the workshop of Mr. 
Douglas Cockerell at Letchworth, with a back of hermitage-calf, tinted a light buff. 


SPENSER’S EPITHALAMION AND PROTHALAMION.* 


'PITHALAMION, the “ Sponsall Verse made by Edmund Spenser in honour of 

his own owne Love,” is perhaps the finest of all Spenser’s shorter poems. It is 
printed here with the Prothalamion as a subject for five full-page wood-engravings by 
Lettice Sandford, showing female nudes, traced on the black, like those in the 
Sappho, with a very fine white line. The book is set in Baskerville type, printed on a 
soft-sized handmade paper from Millbourn Mill at Totnes. The poems are printed 
in the old spelling, but the printer has not quite mastered the Elizabethan way of 
using U and V in the upper case. The book is cased in Cockerell marble-paper boards 
with a lettered back. ¥ 


COBDEN-SANDERSON. 

N every number of Philobiblon, published ten times a year by Herr Herbert 

Reichner at Vienna,{ there is much to interest the student of book-production in 
the articles and notes on work done in various countries, and especially in England 
and America. For instance, Herr Reichner has not overlooked the tenth anniversary of 
the death of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, who died on September 7, 1922. Inset with the 
current number is a translation into German of Mr. A. W. Pollard’s admirable 
account of Cobden-Sanderson and the Doves Press, printed by J. H. Naish at San Fran- 
cisco in 1929. He reviews the history of the Press, as well as the movement which 
led up to it, down to the tragic story of the punches and types being dropped into the 
Thames from Hammersmith Bridge in 1916. Mr. Pollard’s article is accompanied by a 
facsimile of the first trial-sheet of the Doves type. It prints an extract—I think, from 
The Ideal Book—which summarizes Cobden-Sanderson’s ideals as to the spirit in 
which a bookbinder’s workshop should be run. Only twenty-five copies of the broad- 
sheet were printed, and these were given to the work-people and pupils of the Doves 
Bindery. The copy used in the facsimile is in the possession of one of Cobden- 
Sanderson’s pupils in bookbinding, Maria Luhr, of Berlin, who herself contributes to 
the same number of Philobiblon a charming account of the Cobden-Sandersons and of 


life and work at their Bindery. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Thalamos ; or, The Brydale Boure, being the Epithalamion and Prothalamion of Edmund 
Spenser in a book made by Christopher and Lettice Sandford at the Boar’s Head in 
Heathercombe, Manaton, Devon. Royal 8vo. 200 copies. 215. 

t Strohmayergasse 6, Vienna, VI. 42 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


HE formation of the Philarmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham has 

undoubtedly been the feature of this autumn. In spite of his well-known 

failings and his limited taste, Sir Thomas remains the supreme player of an 

orchestra. This was well shown in his recent performance of [béria. The 
score of this work is sufficiently complex to be a considerable test of a conductor’s 
ability. A great part of its beauty depends on minute points of orchestral colour, little 
scraps of tune that float in, defying critical analyses : and it is only someone who 
can keep himself sensitised to the little flashes of genius while holding the whole work 
together on its structure of rhythm who can make us feel that Debussy is not only 
an exciting colourist but a composer whose musical thought springs from the same 
depths as Bach and Mozart. Sir Thomas’s performance, without losing clarity and 
orchestral brilliance, was not only exciting but remained a single conception. If one 
were to search to criticise one might say that the bells were too muted and the volume 
generally too low ; but take it all in all, it was one of the most satisfactory performances 
of Debussy that I have ever heard. 

As an interesting contrast one may take M. Ansermet’s performance of the Sacre 
du Printemps. Here is a work which, though in a different genre, depends also for its 
effect on orchestral flashes of colouring, on rhythm and on a general forward wave of 
excitement. M. Ansermet is one of the acknowledged interpreters of Stravinsky, and 
the Sacre is perhaps Stravinsky’s most patently exciting work ; and yet a large part 
of the audience remained untouched by its tremendous emotion. Certainly I have 
never heard the orchestral part-playing so clearly. M. Ansermet had perhaps become 
stale with so often conducting the Sacre and determined to study it anew and give us 
an entirely new reading. In any case an entirely new reading it turned out to be. He 
set the pace much more slowly than he usually does: no fault could be found with 
his conducting technically—indeed his giving of leads to the instruments in the 
Danse Sacrale and his general clarity of production were masterly : but the general 
enormous cumulative emotion, that tremendous pagan feeling of overpowering awe 
and terror before the manifestation of Nature was lost. I should like now, as a con- 
trast, to hear Roger Desormiéres’ fine interpretation. 

The Sacre has always been a work over which there has been dispute among 
musicians. At the first performance in Paris there was a real scandale and riots in 
the street. But I have always been pleased to think how highly Debussy thought of it. 
Before the first performance Stravinsky took the two-piano arrangement of it to 
Debussy and they sat down together and played it through, much to Debussy’s 
approval. One wonders if he spotted the curious little Cor Anglais phrase which 
occurs in his own Nuages so constantly and which reappears on the same instrument 
in the Dance of the Elders. It is always said that Stravinsky had more trouble over the 
composition of the Sacre than any of his other works. Even after the first performance, 
he re-wrote and reorchestrated the Prelude to the second act, to make it sound more 
unearthly and unnatural ; and in the opinion of some well-known critics spoiled the 
effect by so doing. However that may be, the work remains a monument and a land- 


mark in modern music. And what is more important, it marks the furthest point of . 
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Stravinsky’s development in the direction of what one may call deliberate “ modern- 
ism *’ and unnatural discords. By this he won the liberty to go back and write like 
Mendelssohn if he wished. When he started writing, it was absolutely necessary to 
strike away from the Wagnerism, Debussyism and Franckism that had swamped the 
musical world. Per ardua ad astra. The results of his return to Nature are already 
most interesting. Perhaps the most significant work he has written since is the slow 
movement to the Violin Concerto—a decorated Aria in the Italian style. 

We should treat Stravinsky’s pioneer work in this strain with the greatest possible 
respect. His development has been phenominally rapid—so rapid indeed that many 
people have thought of him as a trickster making use of one style after another and 
discarding all. This is not true. He has left behind him great music of permanent 
value ; and he must be numbered with those few composers such as Domenico 
Scarlatti and Debussy who have taken a turning directly opposed to the general trend 
of their time and whose experiments have the eternal value of great music, not 
the forgotten value of great experiments such as the works of Buxtehude, of Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach, and of John Field. 

We have had other opportunities of watching modern Russian musical develop- 
ments both in composition and in performance. On November 8th the Kutcher 


- String Quartet gave some admirable performances of modern Soviet Music. 


I was, unfortunately, unable to hear Wassilienko’s 1st Quartet. He is, I under- 
stand, a pre-revolution composer who is now one of the Soviet Professors. I heard, 


: however, a very pleasant, if insignificant, work by Karagitcheff, the Aserbaidjan 


Quartet, which seemed excellent after-dinner music on very unenterprising lines. 
Obviously a great deal of it was derived without much digestion from Borodin. Each 
of the movements was short, sweet and tuneful, and lacking in much attempt at 
development of the themes : the slow movement showed signs of Ravel’s technique 
and the last movement was a conventional Tartar dance movement. This was followed 


_ by a Quartet of Litinsky, which showed the same ignorance of modern technique, 


and owed most to Debussy and Franck : its few excursions into modernism showed 
parallels with the modern Swiss-German school of which Conrad Beck is the best- 
known exponent. The Kutcher Quartet did their difficult work very well as far as 
one could hear. 

As far as performance goes we had the chance of hearing Horowitz in the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerts. Here is a really magnificent pianist of the modern school of the 
Russians in Paris. Both he and Prokovieff are fine musicians who are able to 
view a work as a whole and subordinate all detail to the main conception. Their 
technique as pianists is remarkably alike. They both produce a kind of “ chanking ” 
foundation tone from the pianoforte and are both capable of quite exceptional 


_ dynamic range, tensity of rhythm and a curious neat “ brittleness ” of execution 


giving a remarkably taut general effect. Their playing is almost entirely a matter of 


2 finger-technique. The large proportion of their effects are produced from the 


fingers only, not from the wrist or arm. This school of pianoforte playing seems to be 
sprung from the line of Liszt continued through Raoul Pugno, Cortot and Nadia 


| - Boulanger ; which with the school of Busoni, continued, I take it, by Petri and perhaps 


Gieseking, seems to produce the most interesting executants of to-day. As a contrast 
to the Horowitz style, I heard Gieseking play some Debussy recently. He also is to be 
ranked among the few greatest pianists : his tone control is marvellous and his softer 
tones are quite unrivalled. rae a 
Bach seems to be still the rage in London : but I cannot help thinking it a Bach 
that John Sebastian himself would have some difficulty in recognising. It is a sort of 
R* 
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Jog-trot Bach played by overloaded orchestras in a singularly unsubtle way. I have 
always believed that the real clue to Bach lies in such works as his Keyboard Partitas, 
the Cantatas, the accompanied violin and cello Sonatas and above all in the organ 


chorale-preludes. The Bach we hear from the B.B.C. orchestra seems to resemble — 


this very little. The only Bach we are allowed to hear is the D major Suite with the 


Air, the Brandenburgs in F and G, the D minor piano Concerto and the E major — 


Violin Concerto : all these are admirable in their way, but played in the magnified 


virtuoso-orchestra style by the B.B.C. orchestra they turn Bach into the heavy ~ 
Lutheran organist, which he most emphatically was not. Can we not have Bach — 


played by the orchestra for which he wrote? Why is this impossible ? Perhaps 
Professor Terry’s forthcoming work on Bach’s orchestra will do something to clear 
the ground. Then perhaps we may be allowed to hear the first Brandenburg, the 
Suite in D with the Rejouissance, the Concertos in C major and C minor for two 
harpsichords and the superb Concertos in C major and D minor for three. The 
performance of Mr. Samuel of the D minor Concerto was a typical example of dead 
Bach. Mr. Samuel is enough of an institution to arouse great applause, and I remem- 
ber a time when he played this concerto brilliantly : no doubt he has become stale 
with playing it often. On this recent occasion he made no attempt to make tone out 


of his piano and left the rhythm most unsuccessfully to carry itself. He was, too, — 
entirely overwhelmed by a large orchestra, which had just given a performance, no — 


doubt excellent as a virtuoso feat, of the G major Brandenburg, which was far too 
heavy to allow us to hear the exquisite part-writing, apart from the fact that it was 
taken far too fast to allow the totally unnecessary double-basses to produce anything 
but a blur. The performance of the D major Suite was noteworthy for the first 
attempt I have yet heard to render the ornaments properly. The proper agréments 
gave an entirely new and interesting view of the celebrated Air. 

At the same Concert was given the Schubert C major Symphony. This is a long 
lovely work, and was beautifully played. It needs to be listened to from a severely 
historical point of view. The last movement in particular is full of modulations 
which were important and striking in Schubert’s time, but which are now common- 
places. If one listens historically it is possible to recapture some of the thrill that 
Schubert must have felt in producing them, and the length of the last movement 
becomes forgotten in a new joy of discovery. 

Ansermet recently gave a most interesting performance of the Debussy Nocturnes, 
including the rarely heard third number the Sirénes. The first two Nocturnes were 
admirably given. The thrilling entry of the muted Trumpets in Fétes was beautifully 


handled. Perhaps the Cor Anglais solo fragments in Nuages seemed too loud to be ~ 


quite in the picture, but I wondered if this was deliberate, and a new reading ; it 


had the air of being done on purpose. The Sirénes was a partial failure on account of — 
the timbre of the women’s voices : French voices are far more shrill and they blend — 


better with the upper register of the strings ; and I feel sure that Debussy had quite 
another effect in mind than that which we heard—an effect that he used late in life 
with such weird effect in his music to D’Annunzio’s Saint Sebastien. 

Another interesting revival was the Mendelssohn Scotch Symphony. Beecham 
gave a beautiful performance in spite of the fact that the orchestra was obviously 


rather tired by then. It is to be hoped that Mendelssohn will be brought back more — 
often to the Concert Platform. Hearing him as rarely as we do it is difficult to — 
accustom the ear to the real beauties of his mellifluous writing and his lovely melodic 


sense. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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HALFWAY HOUSE. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

ARIADNE. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 85. 6d. 
TRANSVALUATIONS. By J. REpwoop ANDERSON. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
OXFORD POETRY 1932. Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

MOURNFUL NUMBERS. By Coun Ettis. Macmillan. ss. 


R. BLUNDEN has annoyed some of his critics by leaving once and for all that 
A pigeon-hole—“ Nature ”—into which they have conspired to cram his too 
considerable bulk. One of the major disasters of literature was the personification of 
“ Nature,” the discovery of a draped female figure to whom mountains were awful, rivers 
teeming, and meadows bright with flowers. The poetic world, under her influence, 
was divided into ‘‘ Nature ” and “ Life ” ; and although she now lives retired, for the 
most part, in the seclusion of the Parish Magazine, “‘ Nature”’ has left so strong a mark 
behind her that she is still thought by the average man to be the special province of 
poetry ; still thought by some who should know better to have under her wing certain 
“* Nature-poets.” It would not be easy to find a clumsier label for Mr. Blunden. It 
would not, indeed, be easy to find a label for him at all ; and still less so, since his new 
volume enlarges so successfully his scope. But because in the past Mr. Blunden has 
exquisitely used the physical aspects of the countryside as a background for his poems, 
it has sometimes been thought convenient to neglect, or reduce to negligibility, the real 
breadth of those poems for the sake of the label. 

This was the easier because Mr. Blunden’s greatest successes were elegiac—slow- 
moving and musical as the Lake poems which are chiefly responsible for the “ Nature” 
legend : 

Beside the creek where seldom oar or sail 
Adventure, and the gulls whistling like men 
Patrol the pasture of the falling tide, 
Like Timon’s mansion stands the silent kiln. 
Half citadel, half temple, strong it stands 
With layered stones built into cavernous curves, 
The fire-vault now as cool as leaves and stones 
And dews can be. 

Accustomed, therefore, to entering Mr. Blunden’s poems quietly, pleasantly chilled 
by the cool air, to be enclosed gradually by a calm satisfaction, to discern beauty 
around rather than to find it blocking the way, it is surprising to be plunged so 
rapidly into the best things of Halfway House. For the sketches of famous trials 
collectively called ‘‘ To Themis,’ being the completed part of “a scheme of some 
range,” strike a new note in Mr. Blunden’s verse, and so good a note that one cannot 
afford to let the scheme slip. Vivid, witty, felicitous, they are among the very best of 
Mr. Blunden’s verse, and most of all the “‘ Incident in Hyde Park, 1803,” which, 
besides possessing wit and beauty, is of great technical brilliance. ‘The short lyrics at 
the end of the book, though as certain in execution as his earliest lyrics, and perhaps 
with deeper roots than before, were for me quite overshadowed by these four very 
delightful poems. 

T’o embark on the story of Ariadne to the extent of one hundred and forty four pages 
needs, in our time, a strong urge. Mr. Lucas cannot have felt an urge to impart the 
facts of the story : did he then feel an urge to draw from it such spontaneous poetry as 
Swinburne from the story of Atalanta ? Evidently not. Or an urge to use a myth as 
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the comprehensible focal point of an obscure symbolism, as Valéry is fond of doing. 
Evidently not. Yet without a strong historical, sensuous or intellectual zeal, there seems 
no very great reason to write of Ariadne at all. Mr. Lucas does it dextrously. He varies 
the heroic metre in which he writes with a scholarly licence, a strict adventurousness. 
He tells the story clearly, uses agreeable images, and only rarely makes so bad a 
mistake as : 

She met his eyes—“‘ Though it be Hell to hear, 

Tell me the truth. . . .” 

With these merits the poem seems barren notwithstanding. So keen, so impatient is 
modern taste that I found myself, though Ariadne is not a long poem, remembering 
Pollok’s Course of Time and Glover’s Leonidas. Because Mr. Lucas is of our own age it 
is impossible for him to be as tedious as they ; on the contrary, Ariadne is pleasant 
enough to read. But once upon atime neither Pollok nor Glover was tedious and it is 
hard not to think that posterity, which is after all the only reputable judge of a long 
poem, will find that the urge for writing Ariadne was not sufficient to bring her fully to 
life again. The edition, which is limited to 450 copies, is a fine one. ‘ 

Mr. Redwood Anderson’s book also is finely printed, and also agreeable to read, 
though what the title has to do with the contents I cannot understand. The dust cover 
explains that the poems are “‘ transvaluations of experience into states of high poetic 
intensity,” which appears to be a pompous way of saying that the poems are poems. 
Some are good poems as well, though all promise better than they attain. Mr. 
Anderson is imaginative and eager, but the irregular verse in which he writes needs a 
fiercer restraint to prevent it sprawling, or sometimes falling so fluently on the ear that 
it makes no impression whatever. 

The poet is most stirred by vast problems—problems the vastness of which cannot 
conceal that they have become commonplaces, almost conversational ; I say, I wonder 
what will happen to us when we’re dead ? Don’t you think it would be awful if we met 
God in the drawing-room ? I sometimes think I don’t quite see what God is driving at. 

The banality of using these immense themes for any purpose except private and 
horrified meditation detracts from Mr. Anderson’s accomplished poems : 

Day unto day uttereth speech. . . . 
What if 
the whole night spoke ? 
what if the cyclic stair passeth 
their serene orbits ? broke 
that order which is heaven’s first law ? what if 
they moved, regrouped themselves, and wrote, 
gigantic on the dark above my head, 
some dread 
intelligible word ? 
As Dante, in the sphere of love, 
beheld the singing spirits move, 
regroup themselves, and blaze: a speaking Bird ? 


I am a man and given to love of all things lovely ; nevertheless 
—and unashamed 


I make confession—I dare not face 
the golden alphabets of space. . . 
To the first part of this the profane can only answer, What indeed ? 
Oxford Poetry, 1932, is again edited by Mr. Richard Goodman, who himself con- 
tributes some of the better poems of the book. If this was a really representative 
collection it would not be a very encouraging spectacle of Oxford poets, for though 


q 
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nearly all the contributions are “ quite all right,” few show the smallest originality, and 
none have got much further than to copy the as-yet-incomplete idiom of three young 
poets, who can compositely be named W. H. Day Spender. However, unless Oxford has 
changed in the last few years, her best poets take no part in any organization of poetry, 
so that the value of Oxford Poetry is rather to discover the mean than the summits. It 
is a high mean, and those poets whose work appeared in Oxford Poetry, 1931, now 
write better. Mr. Eliot is unavoidable here. Once he appears almost in person : 
Cyril Tourneur walked alone 
Wrote plays, and breakfasted with skulls 
For coffee spume ; signed protocols 
With death ; lamented monotone. 
And W. H. Day Spender has contributed his imagery of machinery, battles, aeroplane 
engines and a “ new world,” of which there is no exact description available. In a 
poem, The Rebel, Mr. Goodman awaits it : 
They dreamed a new world. They discovered its outposts 
—the flyer at dawn, the graintower, the church turned factory, 
the express finding speed, the bulletin the discharge tube— 
and they told of the starshell loveliness of that world 
till, facing the firing squad, the rifles stilled them. 
Yet they shall win ! Comrades, despite the hold-up, 
the signal against it, the line blocked, the points fouled by plotters, 
their world shall arrive serenely at last at the station, 
bearing their names like stars. And we shall drive it ! 

It is interesting to watch the subjection of almost all young poets who take any 
interest in the modern world at all to an idealism either Fascist (Communist if you 
like) or based on German communal activities. Before long the language of this 
idealism will become as boring as the Nature-idiom of 1830, the Idyll-idiom of 1870, 
the England-idiom of 1900, the Georgian-idiom, in fact, as any self-expression which 


_ borrows its energy from a group-mind. Every poetic idiom has been founded on the 
genius of the individual ; the present fashion of Fascist poetry depends, at any rate for 


Oxford purposes, probably on one of the component parts of W. H. Day Spender ; 
and as he himself has not yet entirely found his own idiom it is rash for others to derive 
too strongly from him. At the moment, notwithstanding, the poetry of the “ new 


_ world,” on foundations however tenuous it may rest, is a refreshing change from the 


usual derivative verse. At least it has chosen a new source to derive from ; and at least 
it is interesting to watch the various solutions of its cardinal problem : the relations 
between the individual and the group in an intellectual society which seeks to subli- 
mate the group by the conscious effort of the individual—apparently a re-statement of 
the old problem about the irresistible force and the immovable post. 

Mr. Colin Ellis moves in happier fields, and moves happily. A critic whose word I 


do not usually gainsay has said that his is the best light verse since Prior. He is 
certainly better than the (in general) academic Calverley, and he has much of the 


neatness of Praed, with more than his bite. The conciser Mr. Ellis is, the more 


~ successful. 


To kill its enemies and cheat its friends, 
Each nation a prerogative defends ; 

Yet some their efforts for goodwill maintain 
In hope, in faith, in patience, and in vain. 


Only those who demand the utmost sophistication in witty verse will fail to enjoy 


this most agreeable book. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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FLOWERING WILDERNESS. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
SHEAVES. By E. F. Benson. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

FRIDAY’S BUSINESS. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN BEE. By Patrick CHaumers. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
LAURA SEABORNE. By Jutian Hatt. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

JOSEPHUS. By Lion. Feucutwancer. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THE SLEEP WALKERS. By Hermann Brock. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
GLENSHIELS. By Lennox Kerr. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

THE FURNIVAL BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. Joiner and Steele. 7s. 6d. 


Ora DICKENS once said that he lived in fear of running out of ideas some 
fine day : he need not have feared. Mr. Galsworthy may or may not have felt 
the same fear : but, judging by his latest work, he need have no fear. His imagination is 
as lively and thorough as ever ; and he earns the Nobel Prize with it. Flowering 
Wilderness, of course, bears a strong family resemblance to its author’s other works. 
That is inevitable. But it is a complete entity, and could stand by itself had none 
of its brothers existed. This power of manufacturing another and another portrait, of 
familiar people, like a portrait painter, is a sign of creative genius. This Mr. 
Galsworthy possesses in abundance. His genius is not for the English language, as 
Mr. George Moore’s, nor is it for peculiarities of psychology, as was Charles Dickens; 
he creates pleasant, laughing people, such as Frans Hals created. People like unto that 
which he would have them be. His own type ; stamped with his own style. 

This is how they talk : 

When we left her at Stanhope Gate, he said abruptly : 

“It’s been a simply lovely afternoon. Thank you ! ” 

“It’s for me to thank you.” 

“You ? You have got more friends than quills upon the fretful porpentine. It’s I who 
am the pelican.” 

“ Adieu, pelican . 

“* Adieu, flowering wilderness ! ” 

The words seemed musical all the way down Mount street. 

Well, he was falling in love with her; and the valedictory remarks of lovers are apt to 
ring in their ears after parting. But I need not explain what Mr. Galsworthy’s charac- 
ters are like, they are known too well. All I need say is that this novel is as good as any, 
_ though it is—taking a rough count from the publisher’s list at the beginning—about 
the thirty-second of his to appear. This is a good record, demanding praise in itself. 

But if this is true of Mr. Galsworthy, what shall we say of Mr. Benson, whose count 
reaches thirty-seven ! Such prodigies of imagination leave the ordinary writer miles 
behind. In Sheaves Mr. Benson weaves a story as fresh and charming as any he has 
written. The characters of all portrait studies, from the hand of one painter, but each 
has a separate individuality. Sheaves is not unlike Dodo. And it is interesting to find 
that however much the world has changed since Dodo’s day, the problem for a woman 
- in Dodo’s position is still the same. To love a man younger than herself is the one 
thing she cannot do without suffering for it. bees 

I recommend Sheaves to omnivorous readers. It will please the palate and give rise to 
no indigestion. Such books are deservedly popular. 


” 
| ‘ 
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To enjoy Mr. Maurice Baring’s book you need to have done your duty in that state of | 
life into which it has pleased God to call him. Then you are all right. You know what — 
Friday’s business means, and you understand what boys who are at Eton, and men ~ 
who have been at Eton, are like. You also understand what the Catholic religion means 
to a devout adherent. Understanding all this you are provided with the key and the 
decoding is simple. The chief charm of Mr. Baring’s books, however, istheir disarming — 
belief in the value of the code. He writes as if none other existed, or was worth investi- — 
gation. He writes with obvious pleasure of the things he knows about, and his writing — 
is simple, effective and good. In this novel he takes his hero to an imaginary country in — 
the Balkans, where a Red Revolution flames out, and he is killed. Why the hero of the : 
book, above all the other Etonians who are there, should be the one to die I don’t under- — 
stand, as his life, and his love interests, have been working towards a satisfactory solu- f 
tion and no morbid strains have been exhibited in him which could make his death seem — 
ahappy release. However, there it is, he dies, and everyone takes it very calmly, but his ; 
story has been well told, and the interest sustained. The book is a good length, and not | 
overloaded. It is a pleasure to peruse a good story written in such quiet and effective : 
phrases and with such admirable restraint. This is the hero at the outset of his — 
adventures : : 

If the world had been his oyster, he felt that he had already opened and eaten it, but { 
that there was still a great deal of fun to be had at the oyster bar. His curiosity was still 
unsatisfied ; his interest in human beings was undiminished ; he thought, too, that he was : 
secure against any attacks on the heart: herein he was mistaken. - 

It takes all sorts to make a world, and this saying could not be better illustrated than ; 
it is by Mr. Patrick Chalmers and Mr. Julian Hall. Mr. Chalmers’ theme is the city : 
man and Mr. Hall’s the modern young person. In the first novel the conversations go 
like this : i 

“* Gone phut ? ” 

“ Looks like it,” said Philip. ; 

* What’s it amount to ? Twenty thou’, isn’t it ? ” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“ Any security to get?” asked Mr. Entessen. 

“ [ve cabled Bendix,” said Philip, ‘‘ but you may bet that meantime we shall have to 
take up the bills ourselves ; first lot’s due 19th of August.” 

In the second they proceed like this : 

a a ! You mustn’t give Starkie ” (this was her nick-name for her mother) ‘“ such 
shocks. 

‘* What on earth are you talking about ? ” 

“You mustn’t tell her you are engaged.” 

“ Why the hell shouldn’t I get engaged ? What do you bet that I’m not ? ” 

But the two novels are not comparable. Mr. Chalmers’ is the work of a thoughtful 
man of experience ; Mr. Hall’s that of a young man of small experience. Mr. Hall is re- 
porting the life that he sees round him at his age (I should hazard that all his characters 
are copied from friends), and his book is ajumble of conversations with no illumination. 
Mr. Chalmers’ book is based on a sound tradition. He knows how to build up astory 
and where to put his mileposts. He understands romantic love, and how to distin- 
guish the difference between honourable and dishonourable conduct. His characters 
_ are Clearly described and very well imagined. The scene in which Tony, the youngest 
member of the firm, refuses to be a party to a piece of fraudulent finance is very good 
indeed. All through the book the movement is rapid, effective and convincing. a 

To read a book like either Mr. Feuchtwanger’s or Mr. Brock’s needs time and 

concentration. I must confess that I do not find so instantly arresting a novel in — 
; 
1 
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Josephus as Few Suss. It is an historical novel, and it describes ancient Rome, Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem ; the characters of Nero, Poppaea, Vespasian, Titus, etc., figure 
large upon its pages. It is, undeniably, of interest from an historical point of view ; 
but the style and method of this writer is heavy, and unflavoured with any literary 
charm. Some of this may in part be due to the effects of translation. Expressions like : 

Josephus gazed at the Empress’s busts in the streets.” ‘“ Her mouth twitched 

almost interceptibly.” “ She had her jests at the expenses of the young man ”’ are 
probably literal, but should certainly have been better rendered. And these are all 
selected, at a glance, from one page. But whatever deadly damage the translator can 
do, I do not believe he can quite conceal real literary excellence. I cannot help 
suspecting that even in German this book is not a well-written one. This is a great 
handicap when 530 pages of “ historical panorama” are to be covered. Yet, the 
handicap overcome, the book has great merits. It gives a picture, that has not before 
been presented, of Judea in relation to Rome. It carries on the story, which stops 
with the Bible, into the first century A.D., and it carries it on from the point of view 
of the Jews. Descriptions of the bestial side of life, in the glorious civilisation of 
Rome, are rather more numerous than necessary ; unassisted as they are by any fine 
art of representation, or powerful writing. I would not dwell upon these deficiencies 
if Josephus had not been publicly compared, in print, to Marius the Epicurean. 1 
would ask anyone who has read a word of Walter Pater to turn to pages 496 and 497 
of Josephus, where an entertainment in the Roman Coliseum is taking place, and 
_ judge of the worth of this comparison. 

Nor can the translation be held to blame, for Mr. and Mrs. Muir have also trans- 
lated the second book mentioned, The Sleep Walkers, and in this novel an altogether 
_ new energy and verve is immediately apparent. The description of Herr von Pasenow, 

as he walks down the street, is full of good things : 

Herr von Pasenow, however, went straight on with quick steps ; he held his head 
erect, as small men generally do; and he held himself very erect, too, his little belly 
was stuck slightly forward ... The stick moved to a regular rhythm, rose almost to the 
height of his kness, returned with a little sharp impact to the ground and rose again, and 
the feet went on beside it. And these, too, rose higher than feet should do, the toes shot 
out a little too far as if they were presenting his shoe-soles in contempt to approaching 
pedestrians, and the heels were deposited again with a little sharp impact on the pavement. 

This concise, pointed narrative style is conspicuous throughout the book. It is a 
trilogy: the first part in 1888, the second in 1903, the third in 1918. Its scope 
_and design are at once discernable. It deals with the old world, the war world and the 
modern world. It is a very big achievement, and the characterisation is excellent. 
I do not think it is a book that contributes much to the general intelligence of the mind 
(it merely occupies the mind without sustaining it) but it would not be a wasted 
occupation to read it ; it is good, straightforward fiction from cover to cover. 
_ The picture of narrow family respectability in the north of England, presented by 
Mr. Kerr is, no doubt, a very true one; but I found it a rather pointless picture. 
‘His drawing is right ; but he has left out feeling. He is like an artist who can paint a 
lighted room and get it as like a lighted room as it could be, and yet not move the 
beholder ; but another can point the same subject and move him to ecstacies. I do 
‘not feel that I have gained by reading this book. I was interested but not intrigued. 

The Furnival Book of short stories is a collection to be recommended. It contains 
stories by Stella Benson, A. E. Coppard, Liam O’Flaherty, David Garnett, John Collier 
and others ; and they are most of them first-rate stories. 

J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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NIGHT FLIGHT. By AntTorne DE Sarnt-Exupery. Translated by STUART 
GitperT. With a Preface by ANDRE GiwE. Desmond Harmsworth. 6s. ; 


ORIENT AIR EXPRESS. By Paut Moranp. Translated by DESMOND FLOWER. 
Cassell. 6s. 


DEATH OF FELICITY TAVERNER. By Mary Butts. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
STAMBOUL TRAIN. By GraHaM GREENE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

OBSCURE DESTINIES. By Wiira Catuer. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
STATE FAIR. By Put Stonc. With Woodcuts by Utrica Hype. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
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Fabian, the pilot bringing the Patagonia air-mail from the far south to Beunos Aires, 
could mark night by certain signs that called to mind the waters of a harbour—a calm 
expanse beneath, rippled by the lazy clouds; and he seemed to be entering a vastl 
anchorage. . . . 

Or else he might have fancied he was taking a quiet walk in the calm of evening, almost — 
like a shepherd. The Patagonian shepherd’s move, unhurried, from one flock to another ; — 
and he, too, moved from one town to another, the shepherd of those little towns. Every 
two hours he met another of them, drinking at its riverside or drowsing on its plain. 

Sometimes, after a hundred miles of steppes as desolate as the sea, he encountered a 
lonely farmhouse that seemed to be sailing backward from him in a great prairie sea, 
with its freight of human lives. .. . ; 


If the beauty of such passages were all, the book would scarcely merit the tribute paid ; 
by André Gide in the preface ; but he has good reason for saying, “‘ I admire this 
work not only on its literary merits but for its value as a record of realities, and it is 
the unlikely combination of these two qualities which gives Night Flight its quite 
exceptional importance.” 

This story of the night air-mail in South America, written by a French air-mail 
pilot, is important for another reason, for in spite of all the splendid pioneering in 
aviation, the crossing of oceans and the lowering of records, very little of what 
could conceivably be called literature has been written about it: in spite of the 
admirable and useful accounts of some of these flights, it must be admitted that 
few of the pilots are writers; and this authentic and beautiful novel will convey 
more realities than all the exact accounts of specific flights. Moreover, it deals with 
a phase of aviation which does not receive long columns in the press. Air-mail 
pilots do not always receive greetings from royalty, do not have banquets given 
for them, and are not asked to write the stories of their lives, when they blaze a new 
trail ; still less acclaim awaits them when they land day after day, night after night, 
often after a journey more dangerous than most people have ever taken, or will ever 
take in their whole lives. In a few years, their courage and endurance may be as 
commonplace as that of the engineer who drives a fast train ; but this is not yet 
true ; and when it is true, there will still be interest in a story of what may seem very 
** quaint old days.” | 

‘The modesty of pilots who take things all in the course of the day’s work ; the brave 
anxiety of their wives ; the tremendous organization needed to make these far-flung 
air-mail and passenger routes possible; the decisiveness and executive ability 
necessary in those who are at the head—all this and more is conveyed in a short, yet 
unhurried book. And, if there were no other reasons, the book would be worth reading 
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for the portrayal of Riviére, the Chief, as a man, as well as for the responsibilities he 
faced, daily, when : 


. . . the three planes of the air-mail service, from Patagonia, Chile, and Paraquay, were 
converging from the south, west, and north on Beunos Aires. Their arrival with the mails 
would give the signal for the departure, about midnight, of the Europe postal plane. 
It sounds very simple. One has only to buy a little stamp at the nearest post office ; 
and never need realize what happens on a night when one of those three planes runs 
into a snowstorm over the Andes. Even with this book, it is doubtful if people who 
have never done night flying will realize what it is ; but without the book, certainly 
they will know infinitely less. 
__ To translate Night Flight cannot have been too easy. In the preface, M. Gide says 
the author is to be congratulated on his good fortune in this respect. It is difficult to 
say just why a translation is good, but if you happen to dislike translations in general, 
some sixth sense tells you when one is exceptionally good. This one is the best I 
have read since Cyrus Brooks’ rendering of Hermann Rossman’s exquisite Claus 
the Fish* into English. (A book too many people missed !). Mr. Stuart Gilbert is also 
to be congratulated. His translation is like the accompaniment of a skilled and 
self-effacing musician. In France, Night Flight won the Femina-Via Heureuse Prize ; 
in America, it was selected by the Book of the Month Club ; here—it is to be hoped 
that people will read it. 
_ It is interesting to compare this book with Orient Air Express, which is written 
from the passenger’s point of view. M. Morand’s book stands the test very well. 
He is too accomplished an artist to be caught in rank inaccuracies, and the 
‘impressions he gives are always vivid. But his real concern here is not with 
the air express. He uses it merely for his own excellent purposes—uses it chiefly 
to heighten his contrasts, building toward the ending of this splendid long-short 
story, a form of writing in which the French seem to excel. Having left Russia when 
he was fifteen, before the revolution, Prince Dmitri is no refugee, but a rich and 
sophisticated cosmopolitan. Losing a wager in a Paris restaurant, he sets out im- 
mediately by air to fetch some caviare from Bucharest. “ ‘The only things I mind,” he 
says, “‘ are Bolsheviks and mice.”’ Arrived in Bucharest, he goes on a jaunt into the 
Danube delta with a Roumanian acquaintance. And he eats (among other things) 
_a bird’s-egg omelette, made of : 
handfuls of lemon and pale pink eggs, flecked with red—sea-swallows’ eggs, laid on 
floating wood, greenish eggs of the woodcock, gray cormorants’ eggs, and azure blue 
moor-hens’ eggs. 
And gradually the story takes on the proportions of something more than a suave trifle. 
Here, so near to Russia, Prince Dmitri, long alienated from his country though he 
was, began to see in his mind : 
ee again the wheat like a golden down, the bustards in the maise stubble before the 
_ farmstead, and the flocks of geese. In his mouth was the taste of cooking meat, the 
tang of braised cabbage. The scent of acacias and lime trees in spring, the great yielding 
silence of snow seen through the double windows filled with hyacinths—all the sensations 
of his youth crowded before him as in a moment of danger. 


: The pull of Russia grows stronger, a force against his reason and beyond his resistance: 
© Russia is beautiful,’ said the gipsy with a sidelong glance. ‘ All that is not her fault ; 
| ; . 

* Published 1930 by Peter Davies, 3s. 6d. It was not a success—the edition was later 
_* remaindered ” ; but a fortunate few may still find a copy in some book shop. 
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In our country when the old women want to make a man die they surround him and hold 

his hand, thinking “ die, die, die.” And if he does not break the spell with charcoal water, 

he is lost. Well, you—all of you—sit round Russia and hold her hand, wishing her to 
’ death.’ 


The caviare is not delivered. This book, too, is an excellent translation, by 
Desmond Flower. 

Quite a bit of vicarious travel is offered here. In Stamboul Express, Mr. Graham 
Greene, whose article on Beatrix Potter appears elsewhere in this magazine, takes us as 
far as Constantinople, with a few brief stops on the way. It is a good novel, original 
enough in conception, well-written and entertaining, requiring no particular effort 
of imagination or thought on the part of the reader. It would make an excellent movie. 

Whatever opinion one may have of the writing of Miss Mary Butts (her story, 
After the Funeral, appeared in the December MERcurY), it must be granted that she 
writes with a sincerity which permits of no instant dismissal. The many people who 
liked her book of short stories last year have looked forward to her first novel—and 
they will not be disappointed. Death of Felicity Taverner is a notable book, not easy 
to describe. Felicity Tavenor is dead and the book revolves around those who knew 
and loved her, blamed themselves a little and sought to know more of the manner of 
her death and the reasons for it. With rare skill, Miss Butts builds the character of 
Felicity Taverner through and by the others. The most surprising thing is to find that 
there is a first-class plot, an exciting and out-of-the-ordinary one, with a solution that 
is breath-taking. . 

After an eclipse, during which her books were at best pastels, Miss Willa Cather 
has emerged with three long short stories, written with the clear strength of My 
Antonia, and The Lost Lady. They are unfortunately described as stories of the 
“West.” Maps should be supplied with all American books published in foreign 
countries. The “‘ west ” is too wide and varied a territory ; too vague a term. These 
stories have nothing to do with cowboys, or the search for gold in the films or the 
hills of California. Miss Cather creates people, not types. ‘These are homely, quiet 
people, who seem so real that when old Rosicky dies one feels a pang of regret 
because now it is too late ever to know him, forgetting for the moment that he is a 
character in a book. Even old Mrs. Harris, in the story of that name, an unlovely, 
unappealing old woman, finally wins our sympathetic admiration : ; 

“ Everything that’s alive has got to suffer,” said Mrs. Harris. Albert put out his hand 
and caught her skirt, looking up at her beseechingly, as if to make her unsay that saying, 


which he only half understood. She patted his head. She had forgotten she was speaking 
to a little boy. 


““ Where’s Vickie ? ” Adelbert (Albert’s brother) asked aggrievedly. ‘* Why don’t she 
do something ? He’s part her cat.” by 


Mrs. Harris sighed. “ Vickie’s got her head full of things lately ; that makes people 
kind of heartless.” 
It will be some time before Mr. Phil Strong, writing of a section not far removed 

from the field of Obscure Destinies, can equal Miss Cather. State Fair is a first novel, 
not unamusing, but the author has much to learn. He rounds out the fate of his 
characters with a neatness which life seldom manages. However, when a young 
man writes and destroys thirteen novels before publishing his first one, anything 
may happen. I liked the prize boar in this book better than any of the people—he 
is quite an important character, too. State Fair is now being filmed, with Will Rogers. 
(taking a human part), and other notables. 


HELEN MORAN 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


THE PENTAMERONE OF GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Translated from the 
Italian of BENEDETTO Croce. Edited, with Preface, Notes, &c. by Norman M. 
PenzER, M.A. John Lane, The Bodley Head Limited. 42s. 


_ OLD OAK. Edited by his sons from the MS. of the late Rev. J. E. LINNELL. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 


AFTERNOONS IN UTOPIA. By SrepHen Leacock. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 5s. 


TEXTS AND PRETEXTS. An Anthology with Commentaries. ALDous HUXLEY. 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


IDLE THOUGHTS. By Rosert Hartman. Edward Arnold & Co. 6s. 


. Set aaaleet aan BASILE wrote his Pentamerone in the Neapolitan dialect 


of the early seventeenth century. From this tongue it was recently translated 
into modern Italian by Benedetto Croce and now we have it done into English by 
Mr. Penzer, in an unaffected, straight and clear translation which makes no attempt by 


_ archaisisms artificially to recapture the wording of the original. This is wise ; for con- 


sider the position reversed. Imagine some racy country stories told in a dialect of 


_ the English language of the seventeenth century: let us say for the purpose of the 
_ argument seventeenth Scots—though I should most heartily deny that the Scots is 
_ or was a dialect of the English language (but for most English readers the analogy 
- will stand). Imagine those stories brought up to date by some modern English 
_ writer and then re-translated into Italian. The only Italian version that would be 


really effective would be one which made no attempt to recapture by means of slang 


_ or over-racy terms the essential vigour of the original. 


It must be admitted that the ordinary reader who attempts to go right through 


_ these two large volumes will find them rather monotonous if he is not interested 


in the history of the Italian folklore or in fairy stories for their own sake. ‘These are 


certainly books to be glanced at, the tales to be tasted one by one. Thus treated there 
is a charm in the vigorous naivety of them which would be difficult to deny: so 
many of the stories remind one of the crude absurdities which preparatory schoolboys 
tell to one another under the name of wit. These stories are often funny and even 


_ imaginative but one grows weary of them after one has heard them many times. 
_ Conversation in the back room of a commercial hotel late at night may be very 
amusing for an hour, but after that there is a monotonous repetition in the theme of 


Z 


the stories. This implication is perhaps a little unjust, for the Pentamerone lacks 
entirely the furtiveness of those stories. There is a gusto in this re-telling of the old 
fairy tales of adventure, romance and absurdity which is entirely lacking in their 


_ modern, traditional equivalents. 


The publishers claim for this book that it is worthy to stand beside Burton’s version 


3 of A Thousand Nights and a Night. Undoubtedly there is a similarity between the 


- two collections. There is the same freedom of imagination, the same unexpected 
 comicality emerging suddenly against high romance and exaggerated beauty, but 


od 


se 


there is something lacking in the Pentamerone which the Thousand Nights and a 

Night has. There is an urbanity in the Arabian tales which you do not get in Basile’s. 

His stories are not quite so civilised but they are perhaps more vivacious. They recall 

the lively, witty and facetious people who had at their command many picturesque | 

and homely forms of speech abounding in local vulgarisms, but through it all there 
s 
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runs an exuberance, a taste for far-fetched similes and for a comic way of putting © 


things which for a short time make the reading of these tales a real pleasure. Never- 
theless it is primarily to the student that this collection is of interest ; and presumably 
a student of Italian folklore would know if not Neapolitan at least Italian and would 
be able to go direct to Benedetto Croce’s own version. 


A contrast to these two exotic books is Old Oak, the story of an English 
forest village. It contains the memoirs of an old country parson who died in 1919 


at the age of seventy-six. He was the Vicar of Pavenham in Bedfordshire; his native 


village was Silverstone in Northamptonshire. He has given his memoirs an imagina- 


tive turn and has projected them back to a time strictly speaking before he was capable 


of remembering. That is to say he has drawn on his recollection of life when he was — 


a boy half-way through the last century in rural England to make an imaginative 
picture of that same England as it was in the latter half of the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The Reverend J. E. Linnell (a fine English 
name) was an Evangelical of the old ‘school. That is to say he was not filled with 
the rather gaudy enthusiasm of the modern Evangelical Protestant temperament 
but was Evangelical in the traditional English Protestant manner. He and 
his kind fashioned English country life in the eighteenth century and helped 
to preserve much that was valuable in the nineteenth. When people talk glibly about 
the cynicism and despair into which the Church of England had fallen in the eighteenth 
century they often neglect the existence of such a type of country parson as J. E. 
Linnell. Not all country clergymen were fox-hunting pagans or pluralists. It is true 
they may have lacked the finer subtleties of theology or a passionate devotion to 
spiritual exercise, but they were very often honest God-fearing men who believed 
quite simply and quite traditionally. The Evangelical revival of Wesleyanism did not 
much affect them—not because they were too cynical to notice it but because in a 
mild way they had been practising a good deal of what Wesley had already taught 
and without so much ostentation. Linnell’s memoirs, as the preface of his son points 
out, show a likeness in his character to William Cobbett. A lover of the land and the 
ancient traditions of the English countryside, a hater of modern industry and revolu- 
tionary methods, he was at the same time a defender of the poor against any 
encroachments of the Landlords. The Cobbett type of mind usually writes well. 
Mr. J. E. Linnell’s memoirs carry on in their plain and simple way the tradition of 
good English prose. His descriptions of the poachers who lived on the Royal deer 
in the forest of Stowe Park, of the country folk, and of cricket matches, of the highway- 
men and the country fights, have that simple directness which are the product of an 
unaffected mind that expresses itself easily and without effort. There are no purple 
passages nor high spots in his prose. To pick a paragraph out of the plain 
and unadorned narrative would give no true impression of the writer’s quality. 
To enjoy the book you must read it through and taste both the writing and the stories 
it tells at your leisure. 

Mr. Stephen Leacock still keeps going. It is now sixteen or seventeen years since 
his first curiously nonsensical books began to set a new fashion in both English and 
American humour. Since then they sometimes fail to keep the pace going and though 
he has turned out book after book they have not kept up the quality of those earlier 
volumes. His latest, however, Afternoons in Utopia, is up to the old level. In this book 
he describes a visit to the imaginary Utopia with its same old qualities of unreality, 
its non-intoxicating but exciting drinks, its dreary perfection in a hundred ways— 
the kind of Utopia that mankind has dreamed and talked of for many centuries. 
And then having described in the opening chapter this vision he suddenly changes 


oe 
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his theme and devotes the rest of the book to a description of the Utopia towards 
which, if modern tendencies are to be believed, we are all going. His fantasy follows 
the usual lines which joke about the future state, the development of psychology, 
the League of Nations, Medicine, and Communism. As an example of his more effec- 
tive kind of joking the following passage is a good example. It is taken from a conversa- 
tion between two children and their mother. The father has gone to gaol and the 
mother is explaining the reason for it in terms of the new psychology : 

“Then what did he go for?” asked Edward. 

“ Atavism,” said Mrs. Afterthought. 

“What ?”’ 

“ An attack of atavism. The judge himself said so. Father’s had it again and again.” 

“* Atavism,”’ said little Edward, “‘ what does that mean ? ” 

“It means when you go back and copy things done by your great-grandfather, or your 
great-great-grandfather, or any number of greats.” 

“ But how could papa imitate his great-great-grandfather when he never saw him?” 

“ But he did. He brought home from the club, dear, a fur coat that didn’t belong to him.” 

“ Did great-great-grandfather do that ?” asked little Clara. 

“‘ He must have, dear, because your father did it.” 

“ But father wouldn’t go to jail for doing that ?” 

“No, but on the same day he atavistically carried away some money (lying on the 
desk of a bank, I think) and a gold watch which he had, by pure atavism, taken from a 
gentleman’s coat pocket while the coat was hung up.” 

Mr. Aldous Huxley concludes the Introduction to his Anthology entitled Texts 
and Pretexts with the following paragraph : 

The early anthologists were in a position to reject only the bad. The last must also 
throw away much that is admirable. ‘The well-known excellences are so familiar, so easily 
accessible, that it seems hardly worth while to reprint them yet once more. Luckily, 
however, there are more fish in the sea of literature than ever came out of it—at any rate, 
in the nets of Palgrave and Quiller-Couch and Bridges.” 

This more or less gives the key to his intentions. His anthology is a collection of 
verses “‘ which is drawn mainly but not wholly from the greater but less familiar 
English poets.” These are intended to illustrate different and important attitudes 


- of life in all its variety. In other words, this book is about as good an illustration 


of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s mind as it would be possible to find. In many ways it is far 
more illuminating than are his own books. From what a man reads and cherishes 


; out of the great poets of the world you shall know him. Moreover, when (as Mr, 


_ Huxley has done), he annotates them, writes long paragraphs after those extracts 


which arouse his peculiar curiosity, we have further light upon a very interesting 
subject—Mr. Huxley. Although about ninety per cent. of the extracts are from the 
English poets others are in French, Italian, Latin and Greek. It would need more 


: space than is left to this review to quote the original and new extracts which appear 


_ in this book but it is refreshing to see extracts from Shelley’s Epipsychidion under 
- the heading of Polygamy. We have seen many corners of anthologies devoted to 


y “ England ” but it is new to find in such a place Daniel Defoe’s lines beginning : 


“ Thus from a mixture of all kinds began 
That heterogeneous thing an English man.” 


_ There are plenty of surprises in store for the inquisitive mind in this collection, 


essentially a collection of a sensitive—perhaps over-sensitive—mind of this age. 


4 


Captain Robert Hartman in his book of broadcast talks under the title of Idle 
Thoughts provides us with a collection of agreeable essays of the Punch kind, only a 
little better. This is the kind of broadcast which on the whole sounds better over 
the microphone than it looks in print. MORAY McLAREN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE FRENCH JOURNALS OF MRS. THRALE AND DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


Edited from the original manuscripts in the John Rylands Library and in the 
British Museum, with an Introduction and Notes by Moses Tyson, M.A., Ph.D. 
and Henry Guppy, M.A., Litt.D. Manchester University Press. 15s. 


JAMES BOSWELL. By C. E. Vutiamy. Bles. tos. 6d. \ 


ITH the re-appearance of Mrs. Thrale, owing to the discovery of a leather 

note-book, the existence of which had, until recently, not even been suspected, 
the amateur of Johnson is once again thrown, if not into a turmoil, at least into a 
state of anticipation. For Mrs. Thrale was a remarkable woman whichever way she 
is considered and, undeniably, she was a very intelligent woman. Unfortunately 
the most interesting of all her documents, Thraliana, is inaccessible to the public, but 
Mr. Charles Hughes’ curious little book published in 1913 under the same title 
reveals as would the momentary lifting of a cloth shrouding a treasure case, glimpses 
of the wit and personality that are contained in those six folio volumes. 

In the year 1775 the famous friendship was at its height and Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
with their daughter Queeney set out on a jaunt to France accompanied by Dr. Johnson 
and an Italian man of letters, Baretti, who acted as tutor to Queeney and courier to 
the whole party ; and now for the first time we have their separate accounts published 
side by side. Dr. Tyson and Dr. Guppy have between them edited the most admirable 
volume. It is both substantial and clear. There is no nonsense about it. Mrs. Thrale’s 
Journal is, of course, the principal thing, for Johnson’s notes of the same visit, terse, 
dry and including only half the period spent abroad (the supposition being that his 
note book France 2 was the second in a series of three) have already been included by 
Boswell in the Life. Here they are useful for purposes of comparison. 

The third section of the book deals with Mrs. Thrale’s account of her subsequent 
French journey undertaken with her second husband, Piozzi, in 1784. This is not, on 
the whole, so entertaining as the corresponding extracts from Thraliana written during 
the same period. The main interest lies in the first Journal and the reason for this 
appears to be the extraordinary freshness and vivid charm of the writing. Although 
it is, no doubt, full of those “ cruel vulgarisms ” deplored by Walpole they may have 
been more apparent in those times than in the present day, for as all that we can now 
detect is an abysmal ignorance of grammar and punctuation, any absence of the latter 
convenience will hardly be commented upon to-day. . 

The travellers embarked from Dover and landed at Calais, and from Calais onwards 
Mrs, Thrale seems to have entertained a positive passion for exploring convents, 
colleges, Sisterhoods (mostly English), churches and cathedrals. On the subject of 
churches she becomes positively lyrical, endlessly cataloguing their altar decorations 
and the origin of their ritualistic ceremonies. After a particularly exacting day in which 
the hours from 10 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. were spent among the Austin Nuns of the English 
Convent she wrote on the following morning : “‘ Last Night my Head was so filled 
with the Nuns that I forgot to tell how we spent the Evening at the Boulevards, and 
saw a Boy dance among Rows of Eggs with surprizing Agility.” 

The remarks upon Paris fifteen years or so before the Revolution are so enlightening 
that they make one inclined to wonder whether anyone since Pepys has been able to 
hit off so apt and unconscious a commentary with so much dexterity. Certainly 
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Hester Thrale jumped to conclusions. She frequently confused facts and misinter- 
preted the language of her hosts and guides ; but all the same her natural shrewdness 
saved her from any considerable blunders. 
The most interesting notes of all are certainly those that relate to the Court and 
_ which refer to visits to places of amusement. The quick eye and the sensible intelli- 
gence that won the esteem of Doctor Johnson were able to detect shortcomings and 
appraise qualities which might easily have escaped masculine observation. At Choisy 
Mrs. Thrale was an eye-witness of the celebrated Table-volante long since destroyed. 
There is a sort of old magical Table for the King to dine at when he means to be private 
with a few particular People, whether Counsellors or Mistresses ; the Table sinks and 
rises by Mechanism, and has two or three dumb waiters at the Sides to Change the 
Plates, etc., by the same Operation—they all fall at last in the Floor—which is inlaid 
with Brass—and make part of it. 
Then they went to Fontainebleau where the King and Queen were in residence, and 
the party set out to inspect the splendours of the Court. Mrs. Thrale was charmed 
by Marie Antoinette, then but lately come to the throne. ‘The Queen is far the 
prettiest woman at her own court, and the King is well enough—like another 
Frenchman.” They stared at various members of the Royal Family as they sat at their 
formal and embarrassingly public meals. In one room there were Monsieur and 
Madame sitting stiffly like “ two people stuffed with straw.” In another the King and 
Queen went through a similar performance, yet all were human enough to be interested 
in a pretty little English girl who was (we cannot doubt) the blossoming pride of 
her fond and vivacious mother. There is so much that one would like to quote, for 
_ the whole volume is full of excellent descriptive passages. 
The timely appearance of Mrs. Thrale’s Journal has fortunately coincided with 
_ Mr. Vulliamy’s masterly little biography of James Boswell. It is a pleasure to read 
_ it and one has the immediate impression that here is a subtle and feeling character 
study of a man who until now has been not only misrepresented but also misunder- 
- stood. Very naturally Mr. Vulliamy found himself faced with the problem of being 
_ forced, one way or another, to take a definite attitude with regard to Macaulay’s 
harsh, intolerant and damning estimate. And really it is scarcely to be credited that 
_ the author of the greatest biography in the English language should remain unvindi- 
_ cated, pilloried as he has been for the disdain of future generations : ‘‘ Of the talents 
_ which ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers, Boswell had absolutely none.” 
It is this question of rehabilitating a man who, if devoid of genius certainly possessed 
unusual attributes, which has mostly preoccupied Mr. Vulliamy and to which he has 
given a large proportion of thought and attention. From these pages we see, clearly 
_ enough, that in relation to Johnson Boswell somehow found expression for his nature 
_ in filling the part of an Impresario. He exhibited him much in the same spirit, and 
_ undoubtedly had a unique gift for drawing the old man out. He was able to make the 
_ right suggestion or tentative remark in order to elicit one of those awful and historic 
_ responses ; and it is interesting as well to learn that while their friendship extended 
over a period of twenty years, “ there were approximately 870 days on which Boswell 
~ could have met Johnson.” ay ; 
One is so apt to think of the one shadowing the other, jotting hastily down each 
_ grand reply into a handy notebook that it is not often realised that Boswell spent long 
periods abroad during which time he neither wrote to, nor received a single line from, 
_ Dr. Johnson. He had many other interests and many less reputable pursuits than 
dining in august company at the Mitre in Fleet Street. ‘There was for instance Corsica; 


and Paoli. To us at the present time it seems difficult to imagine the tremendous 
8 
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prestige in Europe of that great but forgotten man. Boswell’s early reputation was as 
the friend of Paoli and not as the friend of Johnson and it is to his credit as. a character, 
whatever else may be said against him, that he was unreservedly accepted as a compan- 
ion and associate of the most famous men in the most exclusive set in London. 
When he was still only twenty-eight he gave a dinner to seven of his friends, four of 
whom were Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick and Reynolds, and who were at that time 
in the zenith of their reputations. 
A point in this book which is, I think, very shrewdly and understandingly presented 

is the case of Mrs. Boswell. Her attitude to Johnson is best described by quoting 
Mr. Vulliamy himself : 


There must have been misgivings in the mind of poor Mrs. Boswell as her husband set 
out for London at the end of March (1773). She regarded Johnson first as an inconvenience 
and then as a positive danger ; and she was right. James loved London above all other 
places, and he thought more of Johnson than of anyone else ; but James could never 
keep his head or his resolutions in a place where he was so continually excited and flattered. 
London would be his ruin—and that was equal to saying that Johnson would be his ruin. 
There was enough in him of the serious man of letters, coupled with an unusually 
strong development of the organ of veneration to make Boswell lose his head where the 
company of the intellectually great was concerned. And Mrs. Boswell knew, as tho-— 
roughly as she was capable of realising it, that with her husband the great danger from > 
her point of view lay not so much in the brothels and taverns of Edinburgh as in the 
intellectual seduction of Dr. Johnson’s company. 


YVONNE FFRENCH _ 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. 1, 1836-1885. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


THOUGHTS AND ADVENTURES. By Winston S. CHurRcHILL, Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s. 


PRE-WAR. By Eart WINTERTON. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


FOR EVER ENGLAND. By Mayjor-GeneraL the Ricut Hon. J. E. B. SEELy. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


PRINCE CHARLIE. By Compton Mackenzie. Peter Davies. 55. 


HERE were at least two Joseph Chamberlains. From some points of view there 
may have been more ; but, politically speaking, we can clearly distinguish two ; 
and in spite of every effort by his present biographer to make them look alike they 
continue to appear, to the modern reader, as different as chalk from cheese. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Imperialist and Tariff Reformer, was curiously near to our own 
times ; we are still arguing the questions he argued ; it is often difficult to remember 
that the War has intervened. But Joseph Chamberlain, the Radical, seems almost as 
_ remote as Sheridan or Wilkes. Mr. Garvin himself, as he dashes in his backgrounds 
with bold and vigorous strokes—it is one of the happiest features of his biographical 
_ manner—unintentionally emphasises the point. Young Joseph Chamberlain, he 
_ reminds us, was born in 1836. He was born within a few weeks of the birth of Pickwick 
Papers. He was born in the reign of William IV, who was Nelson’s friend and ship- 
mate. His great-grandmother, who was still living at the time “‘ dated from the reign of 
_ George II.” In fact it all happened nearly a century ago ! 
_ His politics in those days, and his whole attitude of mind, seem equally remote. A 
brilliant business man, who had deliberately gone to live in Birmingham and, as 
compensation, had made a fortune before he was thirty, a social success, fond of 
_ dancing and amateur theatricals, he was also a Unitarian Sunday School teacher, with 
_ahighly developed “ instinct for assailing things usually accepted.”” Among the objects 
of his assault were the Church, the Monarchy and the brewers. In regard to the last- 
named Mr. Garvin has dug up a speech which I never remember to have seen quoted 
before. Concluding a spirited oration on temperance reform (November, 1876) this 
slim, dapper, monocled gentleman declared :— 


If I could save half the drunkards in Birmingham—if I could increase to that extent the 
happiness and prosperity of the community by turning publican, I would put on an apron 
and serve behind the bar to-morrow. 


A superb mental picture springs to the mind—and did not entirely escape the 
attention of the contemporary cartoonists. But there is no record that Chamberlain’s 
audience laughed. That is like the period—and like Chamberlain. Humour was not a 
strong point with the Victorian Radicals. Yet Mr. Garvin assures us that his subject 
was “ full of humour.” What he means to say is that he was “‘ gay ” and full of “ fun.” 
There is a distinction here. We are reminded of the recent disclosure that Gladstone 
often sang comic songs at breakfast. 
What is perfectly certain is that the Imperialist and Tariff Reform Chamberlain of 
later years, though not a great humorist, would never have made a remark like that. 
Over all this record of his early years there hangs an air of unreality, which is not his 
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biographer’s fault but his own. This book ends in 1885, and within ten years of that 
date the Joseph Chamberlain with which it deals had ceased to exist. He was still the - 
same trenchant, painstaking speaker, with different ideas but the same way of stating 
them, and with the same outstanding gift for getting things done. But he no longer " 
kept a list of jokes for use in his speeches, alphabetically arranged, with neat little 
notes in the margin to show which of them had been used, and where ! The public - 
mentality had changed, and Chamberlain had changed with it. ; 

Yet this Radical Chamberlain is in some sense, no doubt, a better subject for ae 
modern biography than his more familiar and much greater successor—especially if — 
his biographer is, like Mr. Garvin, “ prone to detached views of the old party system,” 
In fact he can be written about quite coolly and dispassionately, even by those who ; 
most enthusiastically took a side in the great controversy of 1904. What Mr. Garvin has 
given us is an extraordinarily vivid picture of the strange beginnings of a great career, 
and of a period in political history which already seems far away. The book is really an 
introductory volume or a curtain-raiser, and it should be read as such. 

The mentality of the modern politician is further illustrated in Mr. Churchill’s book. — 
In fact there is a whole chapter—and one of the brightest—on the subject of 
“ Consistency in Politics,”’ which leaves us with a vague impression that the chief 
difference between the political and the non-political man is that the political man has : 
no fixed opinions about politics. Mr. Churchill’s ideas about painting, so far as he has — 
any—for he is, characteristically, more interested in doing the thing than in talking ; 
about it—possess a stability which cannot possibly be claimed for his political views. i 
He is quite frank about it. On the Tariff Reform controversy of 1904 he explains that — 
he had no strong opinions, but he disliked the Government of the day, and “ thus" 
when the Protection issue was raised I was already disposed to view all their actions in 
the most critical light.’”” No man not actually engaged in politics would have been 

swayed by such a consideration. All of which suggests that politicians are more 
worthy of attention on any subject than on politics. And in this country, where the 
tradition fortunately persists that any person of wealth, or eminence, or birth should 
serve his country if he can, we should be unlucky if we did not occasionally find a 
politician who, looking back upon his life, had more things to talk about than his 
politics. We should be unlucky if we did not occasionally find a politician who coul i 
even write. ; 

We are specially fortunate in Mr. Churchill. In the whole of this delightfully frank 
and stimulating book there is not one essay which can possibly be called dull, and only 
one which—to the present reviewer at any rate—seems a little thin. In “‘ Shall we all 
commit suicide ?” the writer gives the impression of having spent so much time and 
thought upon the campaigns of the great Duke of Marlborough as to have forgotten 
that all the wars of our ancestors were not of this comparatively innocuous type. But 
that is my only criticism. The essay on “‘ Painting as a Pastime ” could hardly be 
improved upon. The good humoured retort to the cartoonists who have so unjustifi- 
ably whittled down Mr. Churchill’s nose and his hats ; the lively description of the 
Sidney Street affair, at which he cheerfully admits he should never have been present ; 
the lightning sketches of the war, which he managed to see from a hundred different 
angles—all these chapters are models of skilful narrative besprinkled with shrewd 
commentary. Of Mr. Lloyd George, the war-time Prime Minister, he writes : ‘‘ He 
was sure he would be hanged if we did not win the war, and was quite ready to accept 
the responsibility of such terms.” In fact a book full of meat, and wit, and entertain- ; 
ment. 


Lord Winterton is more generally thought of as a politician pure and simple, yet this | 
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breezy first volume of his memoirs (we are promised two more) shows clearly that, if he 
has not Mr. Churchill’s amazing versatility, nor his skill with the pen, he is even less 
politically minded. His style is simple, direct, uncompromising, like his opinions. He 
admits that he was an “ obstreperous ” young Member when he first entered the 
house, but he does not regret it. He said what he thought and was afraid of nobody— 
not because he had a swelled head, as his opponents suggested, but because he had the 
honesty and confidence of youth. Those excellent qualities have never left him. Yet 
the best chapters in his book, as I think the vast majority of his readers will agree, are 
those concerned, not with politics, but with his travels and adventures in different 
parts of the world. And his finest passage is one in which he describes, with real depth 
of feeling, such as only a traveller knows, the quiet, unforgettable, utterly satisfying 
beauty of the English countryside in spring. 

England is also General Seely’s subject. He seems to have constituted himself the 
spokesman of that simple, old-fashioned patriotism, which our ancestors were never 
ashamed of, but only low-brows openly express to-day. It is a subject well suited to his 
vigorous pen. For Ever England is a worthy successor to Fear and be Slain. I have read 
it with avidity and am looking forward to more. It is only on paper that the typical, 
patriotic Englishman will drop his guard. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie rapidly sketches the career and character of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie as viewed by a modern Scottish Nationalist. It will be a new angle of vision to 
most readers, and none the less interesting on that account. And it is only right to add 
that, quite apart from the propaganda, the deathless story of the Forty-five is told with 
magnificent dash and vivacity and with that keen appreciation of the historical back- 
ground which nothing but reading and research can give. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGIES: KENT. By R. F. Jessup ; SOMERSET. 
By D. P. Dosson; BERKSHIRE. By H. Pzaxe. Methuen & Co. ros. 6d. each. 


SKARA BRAE: A PICTISH VILLAGE IN ORKNEY. By V. Gorpon CHILDE: 
Kegan Paul. 315. 6d. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS IN BRONZE. By H. Peake and H. J. FLEuRE. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 


O treat areas such as counties of England, which are in the main delimited by 
al: boundaries that are not necessarily geographical and natural, as archaeological 
units might seem a hazardous undertaking. But so well have these county archaeo- 
logical histories been written that the reader is left in no doubt as to the general 
affinities of each county with its neighbours and great care is taken to exhibit the 
archaeology of each in relation to the archaeology of the whole land. 

Kent must always lay serious claim to be our most important county from the point 
of view of early history. Its Iron Age, Roman and Anglo-Saxon remains are the 
richest in England and its position has made it for at least two and a half millennia the 
main bridge-head of England to the Continent. Nor is its position in the Bronze 
Age without importance, for while in the second millennium B.C. the west of England 
was our main point of contact with Europe, still Kent is one of the few parts of our 
shores, other than the Cornish coast, where: the influence of the Megalithic culture 
made itself felt in some strength. It is of the greatest value to have here a full account 
of Kits Coty House and of Coldrum, two of the most important megalithic monu- 
ments outside the West Country. With Reculver, Lympne and Richborough, Kent 
can show three of the most interesting as well as the earliest sites in England of the 
Roman period. The chapter on the Early Iron Age might well have been expanded and 


more fully illustrated, for the superb finds from Aylsford are given but little space. 


But the Saxon period is given full justice and the magnificent Kentish gold brooches, 
in the Teutonic manner of Western Europe, are shown in excellent plates. Kent 


certainly was one of the most important centres of manufacture of this extremely 


elaborate and technically perfect type of goldwork. The highly conventionalised 
designs and the remarkable skill which the goldsmiths showed in cutting their garnets 
to the requisite shape must stamp the Saxons as by no means the simple barbarians 
that they are so often called in the text books. Few jewellers to-day could make the 
Kingston brooch or the Bifrons brooch. 

Somerset is important as giving to some extent the key to all the problems that con- 
cern the Iron Age, whose intricate history in these islands is only now at last begin- 
ning to be unfolded. Lying as it does across the routes from Devon and Cornwall to 
the iron deposits of the Forest of Dean, and lying on what was probably the frontier 
between two distinct groups of Iron Age invaders, the county inevitably contains 
much of the greatest importance to students of the period between 500 B.C. and the 
early years of our era. The high degree of civilisation which the remains of Iron Age 
Somerset indicate must be taken into serious consideration by all who study Roman 
Britain. Here were some of the tribes whom the Romans first saw and there is not the 
slightest suggestion that they were the woad-smeared savages of legend. The Iron 
Age people lived in comfort and wealth with an artistic tradition that far excelled 
anything introduced by the Romans. In origin they were probably Celts of Spain of 
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the same stock as the Cornish and certainly more cultivated than the Belgic invaders, 
another Celtic people who, in the first century B.C., pushed westwards and forced the 
earlier Celts to take to living in well-defended lake villages like Meare and Glaston- 
bury. Quite possibly the destruction of these villages—and they seem to have been 
sacked and burned—was due to the new wave of Belgic immigrants. 

_ In megaliths Somerset is not rich, but the county shared a good part of the mega- 
lithic culture of the west. Nor does Somerset show anything like the wealth of dis- 
coveries of the Saxon period that Kent can exhibit. The Alfred Jewel stands out as a 
a find of exceptional and peculiar interest. It was discovered at Athelney in 1693 and 
no reason has yet been discovered to prevent it being identified as the King’s jewel. 
The very full discussion of the problems of the ‘“‘ Beaker period ” make this volume 
particularly valuable. It is of particular note that some of the barrows of the Beaker 
people were either opened by Romans or used by Romans for interments. The 
consequent discovery of Roman remains in megalithic monuments gave rise a genera- 
tion ago to many sceptical views as to the supposed great antiquity of barrows and 
dolmens. Now that the evidence has been scientifically examined the sceptics can 
rest at peace. Somerset is rich in hill-camps. Some of the finest camps in the country 
are in this county. Here in this book the author has done full justice to the best camps 
and made full use of aeroplane illustration. 

Berkshire has perhaps less homogenity as an archaeological unit than most counties, 
but Mr. Peake’s account leaves nothing unsaid. His “ archaeological gazeteer ” at 
the end is of extreme value. ‘‘ Wayland’s Smithy ” on the Berkshire downs is discus- 
sed in full, together with its associated finds. It was apparently Neolithic in origin, 
but Mr. Peake does not make it quite clear whether he would put it actually in the 
Bronze Age or not. It was opened and rifled before the tenth century and the dis- 
covery near it of iron currency bars shows that it was known to the Iron Age Celts. 
Its name was given to it by Saxon invaders in whose day it was still a place of note. 

But Berkshire’s principal interest lies in the evidence which has accumulated in 
recent years concerning the Neolithic age. Careful excavations in the Thames valley 
and near Abingdon have thrown much light on this, the least known of all periods. 

. In Saxon times Berkshire was well populated, and the Battle of Ashdown showed the 
strength of Saxon reaction to the Danish invaders. The ivory seal of Godwin 
is one of Berkshire’s most interesting contributions to our knowledge of Saxon 
art, while the jewelled brooches from Milton, near Abingdon, constitute one of the 
finest examples of Kentish goldsmiths’ art of the type discussed in the volume on 
Kent and referred to above. 

Professor Childe’s book on Skara Brae throws a flood of light upon the strange and 
thoroughly barbaric culture of the northern islands at a date that is by no means re- 
mote. On a sandy shore of Orkney was revealed an almost complete village which 
had been abandoned in panic by its inhabitants during a hurricane, when the sea and 
wind buried it deep in drifting sand. The small circular houses of the inhabitants 
were found in some cases almost intact. Their humble goods and chattels were as 
they had been left. It must be said at once that the inhabitants were neither cultured 
nor nice. They lived in filth and squalor; the floors of their huts contained the 

accumulated garbage of years and their habits were disgusting. They wore clothes 

made of skins and had no knowledge of textiles : they kept herds of kine and lived 
upon them. They also consumed molluscs and even kept live limpets in stone boxes 
as the fishmonger keeps oysters. Their furniture was all of stone, since there was no 
wood on the island, and the author points out how the shapes of their stone beds 
and double decked sideboards have been largely retained by remote Scottish peasants 
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in modern times. Prof. Childe’s somewhat cynically entitled chapter on “‘ Spiritual 
Culture ” rebuts the suggestion that certain patterns carved on stone in the village 
are a form of writing, nor is there anything that can in any way be called artistic. 
They seem to have indulged in the ritual immurement of members of their race to 
appease whatever spirits they feared in their village. For the skeletons of two old 
women were found beneath a hut wall, immured, not buried in the normal way. 

In effect the inhabitants of Skara Brae represent a very late survival—perhaps of 
only a century B.C.—of a much older mode of life. There has never yet been a full 
excavation of a well preserved village of the Bronze Age in Britain, but these islanders 
seem to have preserved into an epoch when iron was known the life of the older and 
less cultured Bronze age. The village itself resembles in plan and structure the hut 
circle villages of Dartmoor and many other regions, where man lived precariously on 
the soil and had no agriculture. But at Skara Brae were many signs of a certain local 
inventiveness and originality that is not seen elsewhere. It seems therefore a little 
premature to call the inhabitants “‘ Picts.” Since their culture has much in common 
with that of England and the south in the Bronze Age, the similarities with the south 
tend to suggest that there was one unified race in the Bronze Age over the whole of 
Britain. Skara Brae, remote on an inaccessible island, retained the culture of a type 
long forgotten in the rest of Britain, and contributed with other settlements like itself 
just those qualities to the Iron Age Brythonic Celts which distinguished them from 
other branches of the Brythonic peoples later on as “ Picts.” This is the author’s 
explanation for his designation of these barbaric Orcadians as Picts, and it is not wholly 
satisfactory. But it will serve. In any case his book is a most scientific and enthral- 
ling study of one of the most interesting sites in Britain, a site without parallel for 
its richness and completeness of preservation. Further research in the northern 
islands will, no doubt, reveal the continental connections of the earliest Scotsmen and 
go far to explain how and when this strange settlement was isolated and forgotten. 

Prof. Fleure and Mr. Peake in their small book, Merchant Venturers in Bronze have 


attempted to summarise the varying cultures of Europe and Asia in the Bronze Age. 


Their book is avowedly a popular one, but I must confess that in style and treatment 
_ it is difficult for the untutored to read. Too much is taken for granted and too many 
mere hypotheses are stated as accepted views. References are constantly given to the 
works of scholars known well enough to the specialist but unknown to the ordinary 
reader, and not nearly enough references are given to their publications. But the illus- 
trations are admirable and of the greatest value. The course of pre-history in the 
Bronze Age in Europe is shown as largely dependent upon the Minoan civilisation for 
the south and on the Danube Valley for the rest of Europe. The authors follow the 
course of recent discovery and are completely up to date. But it is not a book for a 
casual reader. It will be of more service to the experienced student. , 


S. CASSON 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN BRITAIN : Vol. II., FREE TRADE 
AND STEEL, 1850-1886. By J.H.CtapuHam. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 
JAMES STANSFELD. By J. L. Hammonp anp Barpara HamMonp. Longmans. 
15s. 
| Ee tops OF SOCIAL STUDY. By Sipney and Beatrice Wess. Longmans. 
s. 6d. 


EARLY BELIEFS AND THEIR SOCIAL INFLUENCE. By Dr. E. WestTer- 
_ MARCK. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


PEACE AND WAR IN ANTIQUITY. By AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. The Scholartis 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION : Vol. I. By Leon Trotsky, 
translated by Max Eastman. Gollancz. 18s. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE LABOUR PARTY. By Joun Scanton. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR CLAPHAM’S volume is one of those rare books (scarcely every 
year sees one born), which treats a subject of absorbing interest, not yet annexed, 
with such mastery and breadth as at once to become the classic on it. One may 
regret, perhaps, that he has christened it Vol. II in his ‘“‘ Economic History,”’ because 
it is so much better than Vol. I—good though that was in its less appealing sphere. 
Here, between 1850 and 1886, England attained the highest pitch of relative prosperity 
_and leadership among the nations that her records have yet shown, or possibly ever 
will show. It is the age, at whose ways and leading personalities every half-read 
_imitator of Lytton Strachey has been throwing cheap sarcasms for a dozen years past. 
I suppose the epigoni of great ages have never been very respectful towards those 
whose magnitude rebukes them ; but truth and perspective have their inalienable 
‘rights, and it may be that admiration schools more men to achievement than ever 
carping did. Not that Professor Clapham is particularly concerned to admire ; he 
merely records, though with vividness and fullness. But the spectacle of these virile 
Victorians, whose resourcefulness never rested on its oars, who having created an Iron 
Age went on to create a Steel Age, having covered the world’s lands with steam rail- 
ways proceeded to cover its seas with steam ships, whose agriculture (down to 1872) 
led the nations no less than its industry and its banking, and who supplied mankind, 
‘not only with more than half its iron and steel, but with much more than half of its 
master inventions and its organising enterprise, simply cannot be witnessed without 
_a thrill. ‘ 
_ Professor Clapham throws his net wide, and you may learn from his pages, not only 
about trade and industry and finance, but about life and labour and the face of the 
‘country—at what date wire fences began to annoy fox-hunters, or under what in- 
fluences suburban architecture fell. There are some few things lacking ; and one that I 
‘missed very much myself was a tracing of the process by which the ownership of 
business firms passed from individuals to limited companies. It certainly went far 
within this period ; though bitter complaints against its consequences resounded in 
the commercial room of every provincial hotel down to the late nineties of last century. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have before now produced books in the same rare order 
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of importance. Their life of Stansfeld is not that, because Stansfeld’s career does not 
afford a sufficient peg to hang a magnum opus on. Yet, it touches many interests and _ 
they have done it exceedingly well. Stansfeld created the Local Government Board by 
his Act of 1871, and as its first President he sat in the Cabinet till Gladstone's fall in 
1874. Thereafter he abandoned his political career in order to agitate against the : 
Contagious Diseases Acts. It is not a savoury subject, and the only name that popular — 
memory has kept alive in connection with it is Josephine Butler’s. To Stansfeld, 
however, more than to any other one person the eventual repeal of the Acts is due. 
But it did not occur till 1886, and though he then again became a Cabinet Minister, 
it was only for a few months in Gladstone’s shortest Administration. Public life 
records few more self-denying sacrifices of a career for a cause ; and the Victorian - 
who made it was by birth a Nonconformist, by trade a brewer, and by habit typified 
just that blend of serious idealism and business capacity, which our bright young 
people find so ridiculous. It is worth noticing, too, that Stansfeld has since proved” 
right, and that the system of licensed brothels, which seemed for a period to have the 
weight of foreign opinion on its side, has now come to be very largely abandoned i 
(and almost universally condemned) in the light of modern study of the White Slave 4 
Traffic. 

“ Sidney and Beatrice Webb ” (so they still sign the preface to their latest book) — 
have, as experienced social investigators, always shown a singular and admirable 
readiness to share with others the tricks of their trade. At least one of their previous — 
volumes contains a detailed description of their system of note-taking ; and less 
systematic hints and tips may be found in several. Convinced that the scientific — 
study of social organisation is one of the main keys to unlock human happiness, they — 
want to see as many people as can, doing as much of it as possible as well as possible ;_ 
and their new book, read in that light, has some of the character of a testament. It 
is nowhere more helpful, perhaps, than in its frank accounts of its authors’ own | 
mistakes, and the numerous pieces of incidental sagacity which stud its pages. About — 
their actual form of note-taking I remain a little sceptical. Everyone doing research © 
of any kind must make fiches. But most researchers have a lot of little personal ways — 
with their fiches, which save them a vast deal of time and trouble, while, it is true, — 
rendering the fiches of little or no value to others. The Webbian system gives the © 
fiches an impersonal value; but it would be very laborious without secretaries. — 
The Webbs have always been able to employ secretaries ; but the majority of English — 
researchers are not. : 

Professor Westermarck has reached a stage where you can hardly expect him to — 
formulate or discover novelties in the field which he has made his own. But his new — 
volume may be recommended as presenting some of his most important ideas in lucid — 
and summary form for the benefit of readers who have not read his earlier books. — 
The influence of his own observations made in Morocco is still very strong on him, and 
they supply some of his most interesting illustrations. 

Peace and War in Antiquity is a posthumous book, edited by Dr. Alexander Souter. 
It is an anthology of passages on Peace and War, which occur in ancient authors, — 
selected and translated by the late Mr. Augustine Fitzgerald, otherwise known for his 


: 


translations of several of the Byzantines. The original texts with the references, are 
(very usefully) printed at the end of the volume. You might think that such an 
anthology would be of no real use to anybody ; but the present reviewer, looking 
through it, was surprised by its value. This is largely because Fitzgerald—who must _ 
have been a scholar of quite abnormally wide reading—has gleaned over such a 
prodigious field. His authors number 33, and range from Homer to Procopius. 
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The first volume of Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution, which is now 
published in an English dress, is not such an interesting work as the autobiography 
which appeared in English two years ago. It has some of the same qualities ; 
it is vehement, vivid, and very diffuse. But it is ultra-tendencious ; which is a much 
worse fault in a history than in an autobiography. To the intelligent English reader 
it is particularly annoying, because, while its propagandism is constantly obvious 
where he can check the facts, he cannot out of his English memory be expected to 
check them over most of the ground. 

Mr. Scanlon’s book is another piece of propagandist history, albeit on a more modest 
scale. As an account of facts, it has no value; as a presentation of a standpoint, 
considerable. The standpoint is roughly that of Mr. Maxton (who contributes a 
preface) ; but it is perhaps the more instructive, because not written by Mr. Maxton 
himself, but by one of those politicians—impolitely termed party hacks—who 
_ swallow the gospel of a party or group quite naively. The mental attitude here ex- 
hibited is one of Ishmaelitism for its own sake ; an attitude whose appeal to any 
serious section of British workers will last, it is fair to prophesy, just as long as the 
slump lasts, and no longer. 

R. C.K. ENSOR 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS ~ 


ESSRS. BELL send us a new and revised edition of Webster’s Collegiate i] 
Dictionary, a handy and extraordinarily useful “ boil-down” of the 
‘International Webster. The latest new words appear in a separate list, 
and there is a variety of appendices containing such things as a gazetteer 
a rhyming dictionary, and a dictionary of Scotch words. We shall probably use it 
daily for one purpose or another. 
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E should like again to call attention to the splendid enterprise of the Cambridge: 
University Press in re-issuing the fifteen volumes of their Cambridge History 
of English Literature in fifteen volumes. Composite and uneven though it may | be 
it is indispensable. The appearance of the new volumes is very agreeable. . 
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HE OXFORD PRESS has included in the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” (three vols, 
2s. each) Mr. M. B. Anderson’s translation of Dante, with the Italian text 
opposite. It is a pedestrian version in terza rima ; a few feminine rhymes would 
have varied it a little ; but it should be of use to beginners in Dante. 
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FOUR volume Clarissa has been added to Everyman’s Library. It is a bold 
venture, but may introduce Richardson to a new generation. | 
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Muitte bac BLACK have published at three and six a charming reprint of th ' 
late Edward Thomas’s Oxford. Of all modern facts and prose-writers Thoma E 
is the most unduly neglected, and we hope that many more of his books will soon | be 
restored to print. a 
Si 
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EAN HOLES’ once celebrated A Book About Roses has been added to Dents ‘i 
“Open Air Library ”—three and a ; 
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ESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., have reprinted Mazo de la Roche’s 
Explorers of the Dawn. This was published by Cassell’s some ten years ago and 
has been out of print for some time. It is the tender and wistful story of three boys, 
and will be particularly interesting to readers of Miss de la Roche’s more ra 
splendid novels. 


